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My Lorp, 


_ In giving general publicity to an Essay, 
originally intended only for gratuitous circulation 
within a select circle of classical friends, no one 
could have stronger claims on me to the compli- 
ment of a dedication than the nobleman, who in 
the person of your Lordship has displayed to the 
world such attainments in theological erudition, 
and who has evinced such acuteness in the con- 
duct of religious controversy: vindicating the old 


11 
religion of this country by labours of the pen, with 
as much spirit, as his renowned ancestor, (Prince 


also of the old blood royal of England,) maintained 
by brilliant exploits in olden time of the sword the 


Φ 


honour οὗ its arms.* 


* At the time when this celebrated warrior was created an Ear), 
that dignity in itself was accounted in England princely, and all 
Earls were Princes.—Vide Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry. . 

The first Earl of Shrewsbury, however, independently of his ear!- 
dom, by reason of his consanguinity to the sovereign on the throne, 
and his descent from Plantagenet, was a Prince of the Blood Royal, 
a circumstance of which many are not sufficiently aware. His bro- 
ther also had married the niece of Edward III., daughter of Thomas 
of Woodstock; and his own descent from the blood royal is stated on 
the tomb ofhisson: “ ex regio sanguine ducentis originem.” 

In Germany princely rank never expires, but continues from 
generation to generation: so in France, as in the instances of the 
houses of Orleans and Condé. 

In the law of England al/ Earls are accounted as of blood that is 
royal, even at the present day: the king addressing them, on all 
diplomatic and official occasions, as his ‘‘ consangesinei,”’ or “ cou- 
. sins :” an appellation not extended to Viscounts and Barons. Vis- 
counts were not known in England until the reign of Henry VI., 
and it was not until a much later period the peer, who was only a 
Baron, had in England any title distinguishing him from the pri» 
vate gentleman. We was called only Chevalier, or Knight; and 
the knight, equally with the peer, was called Dominus, or Lord. 
It was the blood which constituted the nobleman, not the ti#e; and 
' in the lists of the ancient Karis, we find them generally related to 
the crown by blood in point of fact. 

_ The daughter of the King and of the Earl bore equally the same. 
title, namely, that of Lady followed by the name given in baptism ; 
which was equivalent to that of Princess in each. The daughters: 
of English Dukes, Marquisses, and Earls, are entitled in foreign 
countries to be considered as Princesses even at this day; and have 
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The literary labours in which it has fallen to 
me to have been so incessantly engaged, during 
the long period of so many revolving years, have 
been devoted principally to efforts, having for ob- 
ject the advancement of the honour and interest of 
the Catholic body, it is true, but in matters merely 
temporal, matters merely de circonstance: may I 
indulge the faintest gleam of hope, that the fol- 
lowing pages will be found to contain things of a 
nature much more exalted ; things which appear 
to have escaped attention, during whole centuries, 
on the part of those accounted most learned in 
their days ;* and which possibly may obtain dura- 
tion beyond the few short hours which may still 
remain to him, from whose pen they have pro- 
ceeded, of precarious existence? 

To have derived my own descent from a house 


no need of foreign patents to that effect. Their English title can 
"be rendered in any foreign language only by that of Princess ; with 
which alone it corresponds where “ Prince’? and “ Princess” con- 
stitute title. 

The modern course adopted by Spain and Portugal in regard to 
princes and princesses of the blood, in which they are described, Don 
Carlos, &c. or Donna Maria, &c. strongly elucidates that which 
prevailed formerly in England. 


* As concerning the sense in which, in relatjon to what St. Paul 
and the Evangelists report to have been the declaration of Christ 
respecting the consecrated cup, they have used the word διαθηκη. 
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represented in the present time with so much 
lustre by your Lordship; to have been confirmed 
in the faith which I profess by a Prelate so vener- 
able as was the uncle of your Lordship ; to have 
enjoyed also personal intimacy with yourself; 
these are circumstances in which, as to some of 
them, it is natural one should take some degree of 
pride oneself; and on which, as to others, I can 
look back only with feelings of the highest grati- 
fication, augmenting that respect with which I 
have the honour to subscribe myself, 


My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, &c. 


JOHN JOSEPH DILLON. 


. 2nd April, 1836. 


PREFACE. 


Tuer Essay contained in the following pages has been 
the result of accident: it is also very limited in its object, 
as well as scope, seeking the elucidation of points merely 
grammatical, and avoiding what may appertain solely to 
theology. 

The studies of its author, indeed, have been directed, 
his whole life devoted, to pursuits of another kind—to pur- 
suits, to exercitations also, in their nature sufficiently 
arduous; and he never has had the leisure, still less the 
courage, to enter on that wide field of intricate research 
and speculative lucubration, to commit himself, he might 
say, to an ocean of trouble and difficulty so perilous to 
those who, without call or commission from the Most High, 
from motives of an idle curiosity, or of vanity the most 
pedantic, would explore mysteries that are divine; would 
seek to penetrate what the Divinity has sought to keep 
from ordinary gaze studiously concealed ; what he has 


only partially revealed, in an obscurity also for the wisest 
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purposes obviously designed ;* who would have the pre- 
sumption to think of trying Divine truth by a logic 
merely human; and to cite before the tribunal of mere 
human intellect, so imperfect, so fallible, and on the 
most ordinary occasions so easily misled, calling to 
account for his own works, in the work even of revelation, 
the Creator of truth itself. . 

Toany the least proficiency in modern erudition, respect- 
ing Scripture, which in its present state consists and 
exhibits more of contradictions and inconsistency than of 
system, of confusion instead of order, in all that variance 
of opinion as to what books are to be considered scriptu- 
ral, and what rejected as dubious, if not spurious; what 
among these writings to be held fable and imposture, or 
inspired and divine; what portions even of the same 
works are to be considered genuine or interpolated, with- 
out the idea of setting up, or even allowing, any rule or 
criterion by which such controversies are to be adjudged 


—to such a system of erudition, if learning it is to be 


* Among others, that man might learn as well as practise, humility, 
obedience, and respect to authority. In all nations recognising a Di- 
vinity, there has been an impression that its mysteries should remain 
concealed, and that man, at least in this world, is not fit and prepared 
for a knowledge that is perfect. It was withheld from man even in para- 
dise; and it was the motive assigned for a confusion of tongues at 
Babel. In the Antigone of Sophocles the divine law is represented as 
of greater force, and the more binding, from its not being reduced to 
writing : the law of the gospel is also represented by St. Paul as being 
superior to the old law on a similar account; ἃ law not of the letter but 
of the spirit. 
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culled, the author is not in a situation to offer the slight- 
est pretensions. Ignorance in such a respect is his com- 
fort; it constitutes with him even glory. He has himself 
received the Scriptures notin the pride of the sophist, but 
in the humility of the Christian. Following the recom- 
mendation of an illustrious saint, he has remained steady 
to that which he has learned: and although his ignorance, 
(an ignorance imposed on him voluntarily by himself,) 
may excite with some the smile of contempt, he is pre- 
pared to drop, on his side, a tear upon the aberrations of 
those, from whom that smile would proceed.* 

He has received himself the Scriptures, because they 
have been received by the Church of which he is a mem- 
ber: he has believed the doctrines which they contain, 
not as they may have appeared to this commentator or 
to that, as they might strike his own fancy, or that fondness 
of the imagination, which it is fashionable to dignify with 
the title of “ private judgment,” (a notion, as applied to a 
matter public, and of general concern, not very clearly 


intelligible, and which in the exposition of human law 


* Meve ev occ ἐμαθες᾽ x'av cdns yeAwvta ou δικρυσον αὐτὸν ὡς μαινομενον: 
Saint John Chrysostom; Sermon on Ash-Wednesday. The works of 
this saint have been with the author the matter of attentive study and 
exquisite delight from his infancy, commenced contemporaneously with 
his Demosthenes, and regularly pursued, until the whole of the ponder- 
ous volumes had been gone through. His first literary effort, published 
even in adolescence, was an adaptation in French, from the discourses 
on the statues, to the sufferings of the French clergy and nobles in 
emigration. 
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would not be allowed by the lawgiver, and would be 
put down by its own absurdity,) but as they have been, 
or still may remain to be, defined by, or received in the 
tacit acceptation of the GENERAL CHuRcH; and he has 
believed implicitly all which that church has defined, as 
received of fatth, because, independently of what is 
recorded in the sacred texts of the assurances given by 
Christ himself, his reason, reason even merely human, 
has satisfied λήηι, that truth can be but one; that truth and 
falsehood as to the same thing or doctrine cannot coexist ; 
that where controversies arise, (and that they should 
arise, as well as false teachers, was foretold,) there must 
exist authority to decide, and to decide conclusively : that 
in order to decide rightly, the authority pronouncing its 
judgment must be infallible; infallible ex necessztate ; 
from the nature and exigency of the case, independently 
even of positive, express, and divine promise ; upon a prin- 
ciple of jurisprudence that is universal—lest there should 
be a failure of justice, of that justice also not human but 
Divine. 

For he has ever himself felt, and the consideration, it 
is conceived, is calculated to produce deep impression on 
every unprejudiced, unsophisticated understanding, (look- 
ing at the controversies which have prevailed, which 
still prevail, and which, through the modern systemZof 


augmenting scriptural erudttion, are likely to increase 
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throughout the whole christian community,) that if such 
authority did not exist, if it were not also infallible, con- 
clusive, and supreme; Christianity, with such a gross de- 
fect in its fundamental constitution, its inability to settle 
controversies to which itself gives rise, would bea system, 
in such a jarring state of universal discord, more imper- 
fect and defective although assuming an institution that 
is divine, than the ordinary institutions of man, set on foot 
solely by man himself, for the government merely of man; 
and, all religious consideration laid aside, deemed by 
man himself essential for the maintenance of society 
merely civil. 

The absurdity of supposing the jurisprudence of man 
superior to that of the Divinity ! yet to such a conclusion 
leads that doctrine, which admits of no certain, fixed, in- 
fallible tribunal for judgment on the things of God. The 
consolation resulting from that certainty and tranquillity 
of mind, to which faith in the infallibility of such a tri- 
bunal, a faith sustained even by reason which we call 
human, so naturally leads, the author would not barter 
for all the knowledge which this world is able to contain 
or could confer. 

Entering ona new subject, it may be permitted per- 
haps to the author (to the public, to public men and 
things, not altogether unknown) to observe in justification 


of his engaging in such an attempt, that having been 
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initiated at an earlier period than in the ordinary course 
of education usual in the knowledge of Greek, his know- 
ledge also of the Scriptures has been from the first ac- 
quired through that language, and through it also since 
retained. 

His own Bible has not been the Bishop's, nor the 
King’s, nor that of eany act of Parliament—in none of 
these could he bring his own mind to recognise any au- 
thority—but that of the Seprvaainr. 

With the Vulgate, except as recited in the offices of 
his Church, he has not been very familiar; and, however 
surprising to some it may appear, the scriptural labours 
of Rheims and Doway he has never possessed, not even 
read. They were, when first he drew his breath, prohi- 
bited in law, and the possession of them a crime.* How 


* Although born under George III. and not yet become sexagenaire, the 
persecution under which the Catholics laboured in England, and its ef- 
fects, are strongly illustrated in his own person. Descendants of the 
Baptists burnt by Elizabeth, of the Unitarians burnt under James I, and 
ofthe Quakers, who had to experience such savage fury until the acces- 

‘sion of William III., may still exist, but their sufferings are held in 
remembrance only traditional. 

To the author of these pages it happened that he was baptized in stealth, 
in stealth confirmed,and the first years of his religion practised in stealth, 
witha strict injunction on the part of his parents never to mention the 
word “ mass."’ It was called ‘hearing prayers ;" and was solemnized at 
an hour before that of divine service at the country parish church. The 
primitive Christians under Nero met not for the purposes of worship in 
greater privacy. His uncle, by whom he was baptized, the venerable 
prelate by whom he was confirmed, also his kinsman, the son and 
brother of an Earl of Shrewsbury, had both been prosecuted, the former 
committed to endure weeks of confinement, until his trial, in Newgate, 
for having administered baptism to others—children like himself of 
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easy to convert, how easy to suppress a religion, by pro- 
scription of all its literature, of all the labours of those 
who would defend its cause—-those even of a Bossuet! Yet 
this was done; and the order of rigorous search at the 
Custom House for poptsh books, for the work of Bossuet 
more particularly, whom a Longinus would have appre- 
ciated and extolled, was, it is believed, formally revoked 
only on the occasion of the visit made to England of the 
Russian emperor, at the conclusion of the war against 
Napoleon. 

In the Version adopted by the Anglican Church, when- 
ever he has consulted it, he has been signally disappoint- 
ed: he has found it not only singularly deficient in all 
elegance, in all attempt to give the force and majesty 
which so often mark the great original; but essentially 
wanting, and frequently so, in correctness that is gram- 
matical, more especially as regarding the transaction of 
the Last SuppEr. 

Having alluded to the objections which he has so long 
parents who were Catholics Accustomed from the early age at which 
he acquired a knowledge of Latin to no English prayer book, but to use 
the Roman missal, he fully remembers and never shall forget the alarm 
into which his parents were thrown, at finding him about to carry it in 
his hands, through the streets of London, in his way to the chapel of a 
foreign ambassador. The clergy of the Church of Rome, in his own 
childhood, as he well recollects, disguised their dress; and were known 
only under the appellation of “ good gentlemen.” 

These facts are historical ; they call for notice and record; and they 


paint in true colours what were the tolerant notions of “ Protestant 
England,” from the accession of Elizabeth until the year 1791. 
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entertained to this Version, in a work written some years 
since on the continent respecting the parliamentary oaths, 
he was far from any intention of resuming and pursuing 
the subject further. He was lately, however, favoured, 
on the part of a minister of the church of England, the 
Rev. Charles Eyre, by a present of his recent work, 
entitled “ dn Illustration of St. Paul.” It reached him 
while suffering, in mind as well as body, under the ago- 
nies of a long, protracted, and even dangerous illness: in 
that disposition also of mind, to which even heathens, as 


we learn from the amiable and tolerant Pliny,* were not, 


« “ Nuper me cujusdam amici languor admonuit optimos esse nos, dum 
infirmi sumus. Quem eniminfirmum aut avaritia aut libido sollicitat? 
Non amoribus servit ; non appetit honores; opes negligit, et quantulum 
cunque, ut relicturus, satis habet. Tunc Deos, tunc hominem esse se, me- 
minit; invidet nemini; neminem miratur ; neminem despicit; ac ne 
sermonibus quidem malignis aut attendit aut alitur. Tales esse sani per- 
severemus, quales nos futuros profitemur infirmi.” Plin. Epist. vii. 27. 

The most beautiful and affecting-letters are those, in which Pliny 
abounds, respecting the illness or loss of his friends. In this eulogy, 
however, it is requested that it may not be thought the author means to 
include altogether the latter part of the letter to Catilius Severus, Epist. 
c. 22. in which is to be admired, principally, the description of the party 
represented as suffering under prolonged and obstinate disease. “ Ai- 
hil est illo gravius, sanctius, doctius. Quam peritus ille et privati juris et 
publici ! quantum rerum, quantum exemplorum,'quantum dig nitatis tenet ἢ 
Nihil est, quod discere velis, quod ille docere non possit. Mihi certe, quo- 
ties aliquid abditum quero, ille thesaurus est. Quanta sermonibus ejus 
Jides ? quanta auctoritas? quam pressa et decoracunctatio? quid est, quod 
non statim sciat ? et tamen plerumque hesitat ; dubitat diversitate rationum, 
quas, acri magnoque judicio, ab origine causisque primis repetit. discernit, 
expendit’”’ Of theelegant and profound scholar, perhaps there is no 
where to be found a more true portrait, than in the passage above 
quoted, and its sequel ; “" Ornat magnitudo animi, quod nihil ad ostentatio-. 
nem, omnia ad conscientiam refer: recteque facti, non ex populo sermone: 
merce.dem, sed ex facto petit, §c." 
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under such circumstances, wholly insensible. He felt in- 
deed happy in having his mind brought thus to matter of 
divine contemplation: and having turned to the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to see how the reverend trans- 
lator and commentator had rendered the texts of St. Paul 
in relation to the Sacrament; he took up his pen, prin- 
cipally with the wish of affording to him proof, in a 
letter of thanks for his politeness, (not having the honour 
of his personal acquaintance,) and by adverting to these 
texts, that his valuable and gratuitous communication had 
not been received with that indifference, usual on similar 
occasions among too many. 

The matter enlarged almost of itself, and became thrown 
into its present form ; the argument became also extended ; 
and by illustrations drawn from the grammar of modern 
European languages, the whole was sought to be rendered 
intelligible even to those, to whom, in the habits of mo- 
dern education, so different from those which prevailed at 
the dawn of the Reformation, in the times of a Mary of 
England, a Mary of Scotland, an Elizabeth, a Lady Guild- 
ford, and a Countess of Hertford, the knowledge of the 
dead languages continues to be still so unaccountably 
denied. 

Amongst innumerable defects incidental to a book com- 
posed on the bed of sickness, and without the facility of 
reference to works which the author wished most to 
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have consulted, perhaps there may be found, in the argu- 
ment and mode of treating the matter discussed, some- 
thing new and original, arising even out of his ignorance 
as to the manner in which the subject may have been 
treated by others: he having always contented himself 
with a study of the Greek, in which the texts commented 
upon were first composed, as the foundation of his own 
notions as to their true sense and meaning, according to 
the laws of grammar, without any preconceived impres- 
sions resulting from a first pernsal of these texts in the 
vernacular tongue. 

He has endeavoured to construe them, as he apprehends 
they would be construed by a Greek of the present day ; 
and has constantly repudiated all controversial reading on 
the subject, as connected with the theological sense: satis- 
fied in that respect with what has been defined, and 
received as the acceptation of the General Church, em- 
bracing the four quarters of the globe; and prevailing on 
this subject from the first preaching of Christianity—be- 
fore the gospels of the Evangelists, or the epistles of the 
Apostles, general or particular, had appeared, and to the 
first Christiatis were wholly known. 
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been called etymologicat, wos, _ 
to the real sense of the words contained in those 
texts, as connected with mere language. It is not 
meant to enter upon any discussion in respect to 
them, which would be theological; and which 
would regard the sense in which they ought to 
be expounded, with reference to divinity and re- 
ligious faith. 
In the interpretation of language, when used on 
ordinary occasions, and with reference to matters 
- Β 
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in the ordinary course of reasoning and of human 
affairs, we have to consider merely the import of 
words as received in the acceptation of the par- 
ticular tongue adopted; the peculiarities which 
may occur in it, as to the terms and modes of 
expression which constitute what is called its 
idiom ; and the rules of grammar, those common 
to language generally, or peculiar to each sepa- 
rate and distinct tongue. These once ascertained, 
interpretation in such cases becomes a process 
merely logical—an operation simply of human 
reason. 

It is otherwise when language is resorted to as 
the revelation of things not earthly but divine, of 
mystery, and of matters which human reason, 
unassisted, is not able of its own strength fully to 
embrace and comprehend. Language, applied 
to such things, is necessarily imperfect; and when 
we have acquired a knowledge of the literal and 
grammatical sense of any passage, we have got only 
partly on our way; there remains still to be 
attained a knowledge of that sense, which is theo- 
logical or divine. 

Nothing, but which in itself is perfect, can ex- 
press perfection itself. The Divinity, to make its 
oracles understood by mere language, the lan- 
guage only of man in his present state, must have 
wrought a miracle with respect to language itself. 
It must have rendered that complete for the pur- 
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pose of divine revelation, which in its present 
state is obviously incomplete; which can make 
itself to be thoroughly understood, beyond the 
possibility of misconception or doubt, only in the 
hmited confines of a particular district, and not 
by the whole of mankind, generally and individu- 
ally, throughout the globe. 

It must therefore have abolished the confusion 
of tongues; put an end to the difficulty, in some 
cases to the impossibility, of rendering in one 
language the precise meaning of words appertain- 
ing to another; have re-established the old and 
general language of man at his creation ; created 
or framed a language new, but like the former 
also universal, intelligible to all mankind, to 
the illiterate as well as to the learned, to man in 
ἃ savage state or in remote tribes, unknown to, 
unconnected, and holding no intercourse with 
each other, equally as to man congregated in 
societies civilized and refined—a language not 
progressing with ideas, and the work of mind, but 
known at once to all by a sudden and simultane- 
ous inspiration, in the sense and meaning of each 
syllable of which there must have existed one 
general and universal accord. 

The revelations however of God, so far as they 
are disclosed by written discourse, have been con- 
fined to two languages; and as regards the object 
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of our investigation, the Sacrament of the Last 
Supper, principally to the Greek. 

There results a consequence to which it is most 
important to attend. The Greek language in it- 
self is, as to the meaning of the words which it 
contains, singularly complicated and obscure. 
Words similar in spelling and in sound, and 
ranged within the same order, considered as to 
the classes into which words are usually divided 
by grammarians, and which have obtained the 
appellation of parts of speech, have often a variety 
of significations, sometimes opposed diametrically 
to each other. 

Greeks themselves might differ as to the inter- 
pretation of the sacred texts, although flowing 
directly into that language, one their own, their 
vernacular language, and from an inspired pen. 
But how to render from the Hebrew, or the Greek, 
the things of God in the language of the savage, 
to whom the nature of God or of his existence is 
in a manner often unknown? How can you ad- 
dress him but through translation, and have the 
certainty, that what you propose to him, as such, 
be unerring, free from uncertainty or defect? To 
accomplish such an end it would be necessary that 
each translation should be as mspired, as the ori- 
ginal revelation itself. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion, 
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they must impress indeed every reasonable man 
fully with the conviction, that God hath left a 
power on earth, whose office it is to expound the 
divine, the theological meaning of the words con- 
veying that revelation—that it must be essential 
to the performance of such an office, and in order 
to accomplish the end of its institution, that the 
exposition should be binding, infallible, and true 
—and that such an authority should have a com- 
mission, and be empowered to subdue the lan- 
guage of man himself, (a mere conventional un- 
derstanding between man and man,) and make 
the sense, in spite of all his grammar and its rules, 
conformable to that, which is so much higher, 
transcendent, and divine. 

The passages on which it is proposed to com- 
ment stand in Greek thus : 


Sr, MarrHew xxvi. 26. 

᾿Ἐσθέοντων δὲ αὐτῶν; λαβὼν ὁ Ἰησοῦς τὸν ἄρτον, καὶ 
εὐλογήσας, ἔκλασε, καὶ ἐδίδα τοῖς μαθηταῖς, καὶ εἶπε. 
Λαβετε, φάγετε’ ΤΟΥ͂ΤΟ ἐστι τὸ σῶμά μοῦ. 

[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 

‘‘ And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake ἐΐ, and gave ¢ to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat: this is my body.” 


St. Mark xiv. 22. 


Καὶ ἐσθιόντων αὐτῶν, λαβὼν ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἄρτον, εὐλο- 


ΤΙ “πὶ. 
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yqoas ἔκλασε, καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, καὶ etre’ Λάβετε, 
φάγετε TOYTO ἐστι τὸ σῶμά μοῦ. 

[ANGLICAN VERSION. ] 
“ς And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and 


blessed, and brake ἐξ, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body.” 


St. Luxe xxii. 19. 
Kai λαβὼν dptov, εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασε, καὶ ἔδωκεν 
αὑτοῖς, λέγων: TOYTO ἐστι τὸ σῶμά pov, TO ὑπὲρ ὑμων 
διδόμενον' ΤΟΥ͂ΤΟ ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἜΜΗΝ ἀνάμνησιν. 


[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 
“And he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
brake ἐΐ, and gave unto them, saying, This is my 
body which is given for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me.” 


1 CorinTsians xi. 23, 24. 
"Eyw yap ΠΑΡΕΛΑΒΟΝ ἀπὸ τοῦ KYPIOY, © καὶ 
παρέδωκα ὑμῖν, ὅτι ὁ Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς ἐν τη νυκτὶ of 
παρεδέδοτο, ἔλαβεν ἄρτον, ᾿ ἷ 
* Καὶ εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασε, καὶ etre’ Λαβετε, φάγετε" 
TOYTO pov ἐστὶ τὸ σῶμα ΤῸ ὑπὲρ ὑμων κλώμενον᾽ 
TOYTO ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν "EMHN ἀνάμνησιν. 
[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 
‘“‘ For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed took bread : 
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«* And when he had given thanks, he brake ἐξ, 


and said, Take, eat: this is. my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 


It is proposed, as may be repeated, to discuss 
only that sense of the texts in question, which is 
grammatical. 

St. Matthew, St. Mark. and St. Luke, we ob- 
serve, are the Evangelists, who relate the pro- 
ceedings of our Saviour, on the occasion of the 
Last Supper, respecting the ministering to the 
apostles of the bread and wine. St. John, who 
was present, 18 silent on the subject ; although he 
relates in detail other matters, which passed on 
the occasion, and abounds with the sayings of 
Christ, with respect to his body being food, his 
blood drink, and on the necessity of their being, 
and as such, eaten and drunk by all, as connected 
with their salvation. 

The logical inference from this silence of St. 
John is, not that no such circumstance, as nar- 
rated by the other Evangelists, occurred ; but 
that, having been so fully narrated by those, 
whose gospels had been circulated previously to 
his own, repetition was not deemed necessary. 
The celebration of the Lord’s Supper had become 
an established rite at the time when his own gos- 
pel appeared: and the object of the holy Evan- 
gelist, in his gospel, was not to confirm what had 
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been advanéed by his predecessors, so much, as to 
communicate a written revelation of what, al- 
though known to them as part of the divine truth, 
they had not themselves been directed to manifest 
or divulge. TZhey also had not divulged all that 
St. John relates as having occurred at the Last 
Supper, as well as with reference to other points. 
St. John, in a gospel supplementary in its nature 
to those which had already appeared, forbore 
from repetition, and his silence amounts only to that. 

Because a witness may be silent respecting some 
circumstances of a transaction deponed to by 
others, when he does not himself profess, nor is 
called on, to give a full and precise account of all 
that may have occurred, it does not follow that 
the positive testimony of those who speak to the 
facts omitted is false, or that nothing of the kind 
as described took place. In the case of the Evan- 
gelists, the omission of facts by one would be the 
motive, in many instances, of a new gospel, in 
which the repetition of what had already been 
stated by them, and was universally received, in- 
corporated even with the rites observed by the 
whole body of Christians, then existing, would | 
naturally be avoided. We find from St. Paul a 
rituality in the consecration of the bread and wine 
established before the year of Christ 59, and the 
publication even of the first gospel. 

To invalidate such testimony as that given by 
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St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, it would 
be necessary that a positive denial should have 
been given by St. John, that what had been re- 
presented actually occurred : his silence therefore 
is in itself a tacit confirmation of the Evan- 
gelists by whom he had been preceded. 

The mere omission of one witness to state what 
had been deposed to by others, as passing in the 
course of an interview at which all were present, 
would in any case hardly excite a suspicion of 
untruth, unless there were other circumstances 
inducing such mistrust. The belief, however, of 
the christian is founded, not on the concurrence 
of testimony to the same point, but on the infalli- 
bility of each individual Evangelist. 

St. John himself says, that many other signs 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in his book; and he assigns a par- 
ticular and almost limited object contemplated in 
his own, which he states to have been written, 
not with a view of giving an exposition of the 
whole of the Christian doctrine, and of every thing 
preached by Christ, but that those to whom it was 
addressed, ‘‘ might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God.” At the end also of this gospel 
he alludes, using a very strong figure of speech to 
impress the matter intelligibly, to the zmpossibility 
‘of committing to mere writing all that Christ did. 
We have thus the authority of St. John, for be- 

BO 
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lieving, that during his life, and after his resur- 
rection, on the descent also of the Holy Ghost, 
many things were revealed to the apostles not 
published by them generally to the world; re- 
vealed only from time to time by them as the 
occasion might require; the entire faith being 
committed to them, to their sole keeping, and in 
matters of doubt or controversy, (which were to 
arise,) to their sole.judgment. They were to be 
taught by the Holy Ghost ail truth; and Christ 
himself was to remain with them to the end of the 
world. 

The Church of Rome has therefore always ac- 
knowledged apostolical tradition as of equal au- 
thority with holy writ, although the matter 
handed down may not have been recorded in any 
inspired writing: and it asks, Where otherwise 
was the faith οὗ Christ between his death, and the 
written announcements of St. John? It was left 
by Christ perféct at his ascent into heaven ; and 
his apostles, the first teachers after Christ, were 
made themselves perfect in their knowledge of 
Christianity, on the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
It existed, therefore, was known, taught, and 
believed in its full extent, before the gospel of St. 
John had even appeared. To suppose an hiatus 
in Christianity, as to matters of doctrine and re- 
ligious faith, would be to destroy the foundation 
on which it rests. 
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The gospels therefore are of authority, because 
they accord with the tradition of the church, as 
in the sequel will be more fully explained ; and 
it is only through the same tradition that we are 
able to depend on their authenticity—that we are 
enabled to distinguish them from the gospels that 
have been repudiated as false, and bear that name. 

In this silence of St. John, respecting the bread 
and -wine as used at the Last Supper, it is satis- 
factory, in order that the weak minds of those who 
might entertain any scruples on the occasion may 
be set right, that we have a new revelation on the 
subject by St. Paul, who was not himeelf a wit- 
ness to the transaction, who had but little inter- 
course also with those who had been present, and 
who bears testimony himself to the same circum- 
stances; declaring, in the most express and un- 
equivocal terms, that he received the knowledge 
of what passed from God himself—‘‘ I received 
it from the Lord.” 

These words are the more emphatic, because 
St. Paul is very nice, on all occasions, in stating 
the authority on which he founds his recommend- 
ations. Where he had no revelation or precept 
from the Lord, he admits the fact ; where he states 
an opinion which he conceives to be in accordance 
with the will of God, he communicates that im- 
pression; and where he declares he received what 
he inculcates, as doctrine or faith, directly from 
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the Lord himself, he is entitled to implicit credit 
from Christians, or rather the fact is_put beyond 
the possibility, on their part, of any doubt. 

It is indeed the characteristic given to his writ- 
ings by himself, that the doctrines they contain 
proceeded from special revelations made to him- 
self directly. We learn from his Epistle to the 
Galatians, that he taught not from conference or 
communication with the apostles, but from ““ re- 
velations received by him from God himself.” 
Respecting his doctrine, he says, ‘I neither re- 
ceived it from man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” and to impress 
on the Galatians the fact, he states how limited 
was his intercourse with any of the Apostles; at 
how late a period also of his mission his conference 
with them took place; how in respect to his mis- 
sion he did not consider it as proceeding altogether 
from them; acknowledging in them fellowship 
more than authority ;* winding up the whole with 
a most solemn asseveration. 

The learned and eloquent author of the [lus- 
tration,+ however, seems to ascribe the know- 


* St. Paul seems to have considered himself invested, directly 
from the Lord, with a special commission towards the Gentiles, in- 
dependently of Peter and the other apostles. Vide his Epistle to 
the Galatians, chap. i. and ii. Still we may discern from his own 
writings that he acknowledged primacy in St. Peter over the other 
Apostles, and in the Apostles over himself.— Vide Acts xiii. 3. 


t “An Illustration of the Epistles of St. Paul, including an en- 
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ledge of St. Paul, respecting the circumstances 
attending the institution of the Eucharist, to tra- 
dition from others ; as concerning “ an ordinance 
that had been received in succession by the faithful.” 
It is certainly added, in the next sentence, “ it 
was taken originally from the Lord himself, from 
his own act and observance ; as such I received it 
and transmitted it to you.” The object of the 
reverend author was doubtless to impress on his 
readers, more deeply, the truth of the ordinance 
being divine. In this, however, he has perhaps a 
little weakened the force of the text in St. Paul 
himself, which is express; and thus diminished 
the force of an important argument against the 
sceptical, resulting from the strong, clear, unam- 
biguous wording of the text. 

But the Rev. author, certainly in accordance 
with the Anglican Church, himself professing to 
give a version entirely new, in translating the 
words of our Saviour already translated to us by 
St. Paul in Greek, has adopted a version and sense 
of the Greek text, which when duly examined 
will be found, in the opinion perhaps even of most 
ministers of the Anglican Church itself, to be not 
literally and grammatically correct. 

The grammatical sense of the passage is of great 
importance, in its connexion with that which is 


tirely new translation, by CHARLES Eyrek, cxx., Trinity-College, 
Cambridge, A. B., 1807, Longman, &c. 1832.” 
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theological : it must enter deeply into-the contro- 
versy which prevails between members of the re- 
formed religion as among themselves, especially 
between Lutheran and Anglican Churches, which 
differ from each other respecting the real presence, 
the Lutheran admitting what the Anglican denies ; 
and it is calculated to decide the controversy, 
between beth and the Church of Rome, respecting 
the doctrine which has obtained the name of tran- 
substantiation. 

It will be found, perhaps, that the Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation 1s more consistent with 
the literal and grammatical construction of the 
Greek text, than that of any other among the 
churches called reformed; that it has been as- 
sumed too hastily, that the literal interpretation 
of the sacred text is, that what was delivered by 
Christ at the Last Supper, in the state and the 
moment when it was delivered, continued bread ; 
and that, whilst the Catholic doctrine called tran- 
substantiation can be sustained by the rules of 
grammar regulating the Greek tongue, in which 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians was 
originally composed, the interpretation given by 
the Anglican Church is not consistent, but at total 
variance with those rules, and not in one, but in 
several respects. 

The Anglican Church, it is conceived, in ren- 
dering the sacred texts, especially those of St. 
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Luke and St. Paul, has fallen into two essential 
errors. 1. In referring, contrary to a most estab- 
lished rule of grammar in the Greek tongue, the 
neuter τοῦτό to the bread, ἄρτον, which in the 
Greek is masculine. 2. In not preserving, but 
rendering ambiguous, (if not concealing, ) the sense 
clearly applicable, on this occasion, to the Greek 
words τοῦτό ποιεῖτε. 

In any translation, especially of holy writ, fide- 
lity consists not more in giving full force and effect 
to the words and order of them in the original, 
than when an expression or mode of expression, 
clear in the original, is rendered (by an imper- 
fection of the language into which the translation 
is to take place) equivocal or dubious ; in seeking 
that turn which will explain the original in its 
true and full meaning. The errors alluded to are 
of the nature following: they veil the true mean- 
ing of the texts, taken collectively, in one case : 
they pervert it in another; giving to a verb a 
meaning, which as used in the original it does not 
contain, or by the word employed in the transla- 
tion can be conveyed but by a strain of the Eng- 
lish language itself. 


AS TO THE FIRST POINT. 


Where, as in the Greek, the Latin, and even 
modern languages, what grammarians call gender 
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is artificial, and beneficially so as contributing 
greatly to facilitate and render precise the mean- 
ing of discourse ; if after having predicated of or 
alluded toa thing, ina preceding sentence or mem- 
ber of one, that is masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
you proceed afterwards to point out or refer to it 
in another by a pronoun; you must adhere, in 
the pronoun, to the gender of the object which it 
is your intention to indicate. 

In the English language the distinction of arti- 
ficial gender (except in the case of a ship) is un- 
known as to nouns ; animated things only are 
susceptible of distinction, as masculine or femi- 
nine ; and in adjectives or demonstrative pronouns 
gender is observed not at all: ‘‘ tk::” or “ that” 
will apply equally toa manor to; τς. Where 
therefore in the Anglican version it is written 
‘< this is my body, we have no means of discern- 
ing by the demonstrative pronoun, in tself, what 
was intended to be indicated ; whether it was 
bread, or any other substance. We may con- 
jecture, bread having been previously mentioned 
as having been taken by our Saviour into his 
hands, that he alluded to the bread ; as if he had 
said, ‘‘ this bread is my body ;” but it weuld be 
mere conjecture, or inference, not certainty. Had 
our Saviour made a sign, by laying his hand while 
speaking on his breast, the word “ this ~ would 
have applied equally to his own person as to the 
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bread, and leaves as it stands an ambiguity in the 
Anglican text, from which, as it will presently be 
shown, the original, especially the wording ἃ8 
revealed by St. Paul, is wholly free.* 

To themere Englishman, unacquainted with any 
other language than his own, the idea of artificial 
gender seems absurd, and recourse to it inconve- 
nient ; but he is not sensible how, from the want 
of it, his own discourse becomes vague, and to 
others sometimes not clearly intelligible. It is 
sometimes difficult, in English, for Englishmen 
themselves to ascertain what the demonstrative 
pronoun means to indicate, or the object for which 
it is intended to stand; whether it be something 
already expressed, or something collateral to the 
discourse ; or “* two things before mentioned, 
which? By ti. of gender this uncertainty is 


* What will the reader, who may not be very conversant with 
these matters, think, when he is informed that the Anglican trans- 
lators have added words not in the Greek, and the omission of which, 
in the latter language, furnishes an important grammatical argu- 
ment? As these translators have represented our Saviour as break- 
ing and distributing the bread, by adding “ ἐξ ;᾽᾽ of course “ this is 
my body,” supposing no collateral indication, would imply that by 
“‘ this’? was meant bread. The Greek however, construed gram- 
matically, means directly the reverse : which it is the object of this 
Essay to demonstrate. 

Some are not aware, in reading the English Testament, that 
where words are added, not in the original, they are generally printed 
in Italics. What certainty have we that,words, so added, are those 
of God? Vide what has been said on revelation and translation, 
supra, page (11.) 
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in many cases at once obviated, and even if the 
thing indicated be in some obscurity, it can at once 
be seen what it is not. 

Accordingly, if I have been speaking in English 
' of two objects, and mean in the sequel to refer to 
or indicate only one of them ; to render my dis- 
course certain, I must repeat the name of the 
object, or refer to it by a more particular descrip- 
tion, than can be conveyed in English by the 
mere pronoun. Through the aid of gender, 
if the two objects differ in that respect, the gen- 
der of the pronoun used determines the sense in 
itself. 

Let the matter be first exemplified in a modern 
language, as the French; and by such a course 
the argument appertaining to the Greek may 
be rendered intelligible to those who may not 
be conversant with Greek, or even .Latin; as it 
turns on the same rules, and on a principle com- 
mon to all languages, except indeed the English 
and the Chinese. 

Thus: ““ Take these copy books and these pens ; 
they are excellent.” Here an ambiguity arises, 
whether I mean to commend both articles, er only 
the pens. If; meaning the pens, I do not point 
them out by a more particular indication of lan- 
guage or gesture, it will be supposed that I mean 
both. Turn the sentence into French: “Ὁ Prenez 
ces cahiers et ces plumes ; ELLES sont excellentes ;” 
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by the means of the gender it is at once seen, that 
I mean the pens, and nothing but the pens. If I 
add in English, ‘‘ these came from Bath,” mean- 
ing only the pens, my discourse may be considered 
as including both books and pens, and might im- 
ply that I have also others received from London, 
or any other place. I resort again to the French : 
‘S ELLES me sont venues de Bath,” or “ CELLES-CI 
me sont venues,” &c. Iam atonce understood 
without the possibility of misapprehension. If in 
English I do not repeat the word ‘‘ pens,” or de- " 
scribe them as contrasted with the copy books, I 
must point them out by some sign, or my discourse 
is ambiguous. 

Again, if speaking of a pen, I should say thus 
—‘* this is of steel ;” my discourse will show that 
I have still in view the pen, and mean merely to 
describe its sort. But if I speak in French, and 
instead of saying ‘‘ elle est d’ acier,” or ‘‘ celle-ci 
est d’acier,” my words are ““ cect est de |’ acier,” 
my discourse shows that I mean to allude not te 
the pen, but solely to the steel of which it is com- 
posed. Why? because I have put the demon- 
strative in a gender different from that of 
‘< plume.’ I must even show by some gesture 
or sign, that I mean the identical steel of which 
the pen is composed ; as there may be knives, or 
other articles at hand, made of the same material. 
‘My discourse would import, that the conversation 
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had turned on steel and its properties; and that 
I had taken up by accident a steel pen, as an in- 
stance of the uses to which steel might be applied. 

Further: there having been a pen made of 
steel, the subject even of my preceding discourse ; 
if it had already been broken up and destreyed as 
ἃ pen, remaining a mere piece of steel, I could 
point out the steel in French, as the matter which 
in my discourse I meant to designate, only by a 
demonstrative in the masculine; the adoption of 
which would in itself show, that I contemplated 
not the state in which it had before been as a pen, 
but the change it had undergone, and without any 
reference to the state in which it previously had 
been, whilst constituting a pen. The same reason- 
ing would apply to a wooden table, or any other 
object which, the thing manufactured being fe- 
minine, had ceased to exist, there remaining only 
the original material, which should be masculine. 
Whilst the pen, the table, &c. remained entire, 
in alluding to them in their manufactured state, 
and as such articles, I could not depart from the 
feminine. So if, a subject masculine being en- 
tirely consumed, and become mere dust, poussiére, 
I should say, ‘‘ celle-ci est bonne,” for such or such 
@ purpose; it would be clear I alluded not at 
all to what it might have been before, but to 
what it had become. 

But in the English language, whether I mean. 
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to speak of the fabrication or the mere material, 
I could describe the thing merely as ‘‘ ¢t,” ‘‘ thts,” 
‘or ** that;” and must leave it to the hearer or 
reader to collect, as he may be able, what [ really 
meant, or to solve an ambiguity, resulting from 
an imperfection in our own language, which in 
French, (where there should exist a difference in 
gender between that of the thing indicated, and 
that of the demonstrative,) could by no possibility 
arise. 

We must therefore not interpret the French or 
any other language, dead or living, by the vague 
latitude of our own; but by attending to that close 
precision, which in such a respect characterizes 
those languages: and in translation, having ob- 
tamed through the study of that precision a know- 
ledge of the true meaning, we must seek by cir- 
cumlocution to render it clear in ourown. To be 
faithful to the letter of a foreign text, which in the 
foreign language admits no ambiguity, but which 
when translated into our own, then, and only then, 
creates one, 15 in fact infidelity: in the man of 
letters reprehensible ; in the exposition of a sacred 
text, from the danger to which it exposes the 
Christian faith, and the safety of souls, to be 
condemned as criminal. 

If in any language not English I adopt a word, 
- the import of which would amount to it, this, or 
that ; what I .refer to is to be understood, as if 
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mention of it were expressly made : and if, bemg 
repeated, it does not agree in gender with the 
pronoun, it is clear that the pronoun is intended 
to represent some other matter. The prenoun, 
not agreeing with the noun in gender, ceases to 
answer the purpose of its adoption; ceases to. 
stand as the noun itself; discharges no longer its 
characteristic functions; breaks, indeed, instead 
of blending the discourse. : 

What is a pronoun but a substitute for a noun? 
substituted, in the case of those which are demon- 
strative, in order to abridge discourse by render- 
ing unnecessary the repetition of the noun itself. 
In English, as there is no distinction of genders 
In adjectives, or pronouns which partake their 
nature, such as those possessive, demonstrative, 
and relative; no gender also in nouns descriptive 
of things inanimate ; there is no poimt in which 
such nouns and pronouns can disagree: both hav- 
ing genders in other languages, artificial and con- 
ventional, both must on that account agree and 
correspond, or a variance is fatal to all concord 
and understanding: as the case would be in 
English, if we applied she to a piece of iron; or 
having predicated of its hardness proceeded to 
state ‘‘ this her distinguished quality, this her 
hardness,” &c. It would be nonsense, and unin- 
telligible : we could not be thought to be thinking 
even of iron, still less as describing it. 
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It has indeed been sufficiently explained how in 
the English language, especially when written, 
there will generally arise an ambiguity from the 
absence of gender merely grammatical, and some- 
times no means of ascertaining the thing referred 
to, and meant to be designated by “ this,” by any 
certain infallible criterion in the first instance ;— 
that the sense can be determined only by the se- 
quel, or some collateral indication—and that in 
foreign languages the concordance of the relative 
and the antecedent, through the means of artificial 
gender, is discerned at once, and the antecedent, 
or thing intended to be demonstrated, not to be 
mistaken. . 

Instances have been given from the French lan- 
guage ; some even more striking might be given 
from the Italian, such as those arising from the 
use of questo and questa, quello and quella: but 
view the matter as it stands in those languages 
which we call dead. 

Thus: if having spoken in Latin of a pen, which 
in that language is feminine, I proceed to say 
‘* hoc,’ and then predicate of that which | have 
described by the word ‘‘ hoc ;”—as soon as the 
word has fallen from my lips, it is ascertained that 
I mean no allusion to any pen; since ““ hoc penna” 
would obviously be false latinity; at variance 
with a fundamental principle of the Latin gram- 
mar. 
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So if, having spoken previously in Greek of 
bread, I adopt subsequently the demonstrative 
τοῦτό in the neuter, and then predicate of that 
τοῦτο by defining its properties, qualities, as of 
what it consists, or to what it amounts; this τοῦτό 
can by no possibility, or consistently with the rules 
of the Greek grammar, mean bread, but must in- 
dicate something else; something that has with 
bread no connexion whatever; something which 
in the Greek is itself neuter, in point of gender, 
and not masculine: τοῦτό ἄρτος would be as bad 
as ‘* hoc penna.” 

Where a demonstrative commences the sen- 
tence, the mind of the hearer or reader instantly 
is at work to understand what is intended to be 
referred to, before it attends to the sequel of the 
discourse. ‘* This ;” what? it exclaims to itself ; 
and if from the absence of gender it cannot dis- 
cern it, then, and only then, it attends to the 
sequel, if no contemporaneous sign or gesticula- 
tion point out the object in view. The mind puts 
first this question to itself, and seeks first within 
itself the answer. 

But sometimes the object is expressed together 
with the demonstrative, of which the sacred text 
regarding the cup, or drink, (for the Greek word 
used imports what was contained within the cup,) 
affords a striking example. 

The texts regarding the cup, on a careful con- 
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sideration of their grammatical construction, and 
of the import of the words used, as understood in 
the Greek language ,with reference also to their 
derivation, will be found to sustain all contended 
for on this occasion, and to elucidate admirably 
the whole argument. 


St. Marraew xxvi. 27, 28. 


Kai λαβὼν τὸ ποτήριον, καὶ εὐχαριστήσας, ἔδωκεν 
αὐτοῖς, λόγων" Πέετε ἐξ αὐτοῦ πάντες" 
Τοῦτό γάρ ἐστι τὸ αἷμά ὃ τὴ He διαθή 
τὸ yap ἐστι τὸ αἷμά μον, τὸ τὴς καινῆς διαθήκης, 


τὸ περὶ πολλῶν ἐκχυνόμενον εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν. 


[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; 
For this is my blood of the new testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins. 


Sr. Mark xiv. 23, 24. 
Kai λαβὼν τὸ ποτήριον, εὐχαριστήσας ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, 
ΝΞ ¥y φ φ A U 
kat ἔπιον ἐξ αὐτοῦ martes, 
Καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς" Τοῦτο ἐστι τὸ αἷμά μου, τὸ τῆς και- 


vines διαθήκης, τὸ wept πολλῶν ἐκχυνόμενον. 


[ANGLICAN VERSION. ] 
And he took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave ἐέ to them: and they all drank 


of it. 
Cc 
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And he said unto them, This is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many. 


St. Luxe xxii. 20. 
Ὡσαύτως καὶ τὸ ποτήριον, μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι, λέγων" 
Τοῦτό τὸ ποτήριον, ἣ καινὴ διαθήκη ἐν τῷ αἵματί pov, τὸ 


ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐκχυνόμενον. 


[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 
Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is 
shed for you. 


1 CorRINTHIANS xiv. 25. 
Ὡσαύτως καὶ τὸ ποτήριον. meta τὸ δειπνῆσαι. λέγων" 
THPLOV, μ ἤσαι, sey 
Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον. ἢ καινὴ διαθήκη ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ ἐ at- 
piov, ἢ ω) Wen p enw 
ματι' ΤΟΥ͂ΤΟ ποιεῖτε ὁσάκις ἂν πίνητε, ets τὴν ἐμὴν 


ἀνάμνησιν. ' 


[ANGLICAN VERSION. | 
' After the same manner also he took the cup 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me. 


We have thus, in the text from St. Paul, the 
neuter demonstrative accompanied by express men- 
tion of the thing intended to be demonstrated or 
pointed out ; and it is predicated of it, that it isa 
matter which in the Greek is feminine. 
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. Had this text of St. Paul omitted ποτήριόν, and 
put the demonstrative in the feminine, according 
in gender with διαθήκη, the connexion with the 
idea of a cup, or drink, would have been wholly 
lost : τοῦτό, put in the neuter in accordance with 
σωμα, if the matter meant to be alluded to were 
the masculine, ἄρτος, bread, would have had a pre- 
cisely similar effect, in point of grammar: de- 
stroying any such connexion. 

The First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
requires of us primary attention; although in the 
collection of the sacred writings now called the 
New Testament, but none of which were then in 
existence, except the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
it is placed only after the books of the Evangelists, 

,and the Acts of the Apostles. It is to be observed 
respecting it as follows : 

l. It was the particular object of St. Paul, in 
the course of this Epistle, to put the doctrine of 
the Sacrament of the Last Supper (which he had 
already taught the same Corinthians) as distinctly 
as possible; to set right the notions of those 
amongst them, by whom its nature was miscon- 
ceived; and to impress them with a reverence of 
the body and blood of Christ, as being actually 
present in that Sacrament, and received at each 
time of consecration and communion. ‘‘ The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the COMMU- 

c 2 
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NION* of the BLOOD of Christ? the bread 
which we break, ts it.not the COMMUNION of 
the BODY of Christ :” 1 Cor. x. 16. Vide also 
Acts xx. 7, where we find the first day of the 
week set apart for the solemnization of the sacred 
mystery called, “ the breaking of bread,’ thus ex- 
plained, as we see, by St. Paul himself to be pro- 
ducing the body of Christ. 

He complains of a comportment on their part 
inconsistent with such a faith ; and therefore what 
he inculcates on the occasion, according to every 
principle of sound construction, should be under- 
stood, so far as mere language is concerned, as 
meant not figuratively, but literally: in the strictest 
sense indeed of the words used. Where a person 
proposes to explain a matter, which he conceives 
not to be rightly understood, he is to be presumed 
to have sought the plainest, and also the most 
direct terms calculated to convey that explanation, 
and to use them in their plainest sense. Who, seek- 
ing to obviate misconception, misconception not 
apprehended but actually entertained, would 
resort (except in the way of illustration by analogy 
or comparison expressly declared) to mere figure, 
and not to terms the most plain, the most intelli- 
gible and precise, which language could supply ? 


* The Greek imports not only having a thing in common with 
another, but the admission of others to participation. 
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In considering indeed each epistle of St. Paul, 
we are not to interpret the language used in the 
particular epistle as forming part of an entire vo- 
lume, written at one and the same time; part of a 
work, entire also in the primary contemplation of 
its author, when he first commenced its composi- 
tion, and as destined from the first solely for gene- 
ral instruction ; for mankind in general ; and not 
for a particular class—we are not to adept a course 
which, in the case of St. Paul’s epistles, would be 
erroneous ; but to consider them as so many dis- 
tinct treatises, written at different times, under 
circumstances also differing, and addressed to dis- 
tinct classes, even to distinct nations; to those 
brought up in notions and under institutions also 
distinct, and requiring a mode of instruction which, 
although tending to the same end, and embracing 
points of doctrine applicable to the body of the 
faithful, pursue often, with that view, towards each 
a different course. 

No views could be more distinct than those, 
which dictated at the time the Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians in the year of our Lord 59, and those 
transmitted to the Hebrews in the year 64: the 
one to Europeans, the other to Asiatics; the former 
accustomed to offer homage to idols, the latter 
believers in one God, and attached to institutions 
which they still considered binding. The particu- 
lar objects of these epistles were wholly distinct ; 
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the matter treated of distinct ; a course of thought 
and expression also adopted as distinct as were the 
notions to be corrected and the prejudices to be 
dispelled. The Corinthians, it was sought by St. 
Paul, to bring to a right idea of the Sacrament in- 
stituted by Christ at the Last Supper: the Hebrews 
he sought to wean from attachment to ancient 
institutions and ancient rites ; to impress on them 
that the old law was at an end, and the bloody sa- 
crifices which it enjoined no longer to be continued. 
It would be a wrong rule, under such circum- 
stances, to interpret the Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans in that spirit, in which were written these ad- 
dressed to the Hebrews; since in construing any 
diseourse, separate and distinct in its nature and 
occasion, we must look to the subject matter, and 
the views of the author in composing that parti- 
cular discourse. Taking them also together, read- 
ing them in our own days even as a whole, we 
must still refer each epistle to its separate original 
design, to the interpretation which appertained 

to it at the time when it appeared. 
We have however a bad habit in England, (it 
prevails not in other countries, ) of seizing on par- 
‘ticular passages, addressed to particular classes, 
and for particular purposes, insulating them from 
all context, and applying them generally and in 
the abstract, without any regard to the original ob- 
ject or occasion. We pronounce accordingly on 
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the most difficult points in theology, on texts in 
the mere literal sense the most conflicting, as the 
country gentleman, with his Burn’s Justice, on 
English Jaw: expounding the sacred writings as 
the same personage would deal with a new act of 
parliament, without knowing often the first prin- 
ciples of legal interpretation, and therefore sure 
almost to arrive at conclusions the most erroneous. 
To this we are to ascribe the singular diversity of 
religious opinions in which England abounds, so 
different from that harmony, concordance, and 
unity enjoined in the gospel, and indispensably 
requisite to the idea even of TRUTH. 

2. The Epistle to the Corinthians is the first 
written revelation, we have, of what at the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Last Supper actually 
occurred : a matter in general not attended to, as 
it ought most assuredly to be. Many are not 
aware, or do not reflect, that it preceded.every one 
of the gospels, even that of St. Matthew. They 
are accordingly in the habit of referring St. Paul 
to the Evangelists ; whereas the latter should be 
read with reference to the prior revelation of St. 
Paul. We are therefore to consider not St. Paul 
as enlarging on the Evangelists, but the Evange- 
lists as confirming and corroborating St. Paul ; 
thinking it even sufficient to put the matter briefly 
and succinctly themselves, after the more full ex- 
position given by that saint. The classification of 
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the books, composing what we call the New Tes- 
tament, has in this respect Jed many into errors, 
some perhaps into scruple. 

The Evangelists, in treating of the Eucharistic 
Sacrament, had to do with a doctrine already re- 
vealed, already committed even to writing, already 
published in a book, already established as chris- 
tian doctrine, by all believed, and incorporated into 
a liturgic rite, (thecup which we bless, Kc.) requir- 
ing therefore but brief mention of he circumstances 
attending the original institution. St. Paul had 
to bring back those to a right sense of what he had 
himself originally taught, through revelations 
made directly to himself from the Lord, and before 
any of those writings which we denominate Gospels 
had actually appeared. He therefore, as before 
observed, merits on the occasion primary attention. 

St. Paul, it will be observed, abstains from all 
mention of what the cup previously contained, and 
alludes not in the least to the precise nature of the 
drink ; not ‘a word is used by him, denoting that 
it was wine. He seems indeed anxiously to have 
availed himself of the cup being in Greek neuter, 
in order to avoid predicating of wine as a sub- 
stance remaining after the prayer pronounced by 
Christ. We learn only from the Evangelists, and 
even from them only by inference, that there was 
in it any thing approaching even to wine. They 
also, like St. Paul, avoid all express mention of 
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wine, and in a manner to leave a doubt whether 
the drink was purely wine, and not a mixture.* 

Our Saviour even, in the discourse related by 
the Evangelists, alludes to wine not directly, or 
positively, but by a circumlocution, as ‘‘ the fruct 
or produce of the vine,” and not as ‘‘ the juice of 
the grape.” 

Whatever might be the liquid, St. Matthew and 
St. Mark declare it to have been pronounced by 
our Saviour to have been his blood, more positively 
even than St. Paul; and thus they clear up any 
ambiguity which might be thought to arise in the 
texts of St. Luke and St. Paul. All however unite 
in declaring it to be connected with, and actually 
to be, what they describe as καινὴ διαθήκη. 

The Anglican Version renders these words in 
English as denoting the ‘“* new testament ;” but 
they have in the original Greek another sense, to 
this particular occasion much more applicable, 
and indeed appropriate. 

Like διάθεσις, διαθήκη is derived from διατέθημι, 
and has a similar signification; importing phy- 
sical composition, the nature.of a man’s constitution, 
the condition of the human body at any particular 


* In the consecration of the cup in the Latin, and (it is believed) 
in the Greek church, there is mixed with the wine water. The 
author, in writing the present Essay, has unfortunately no means of 
referring to the books which he should have wished most to have 
consulted, and among them to those which explain this usage. 
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time, and especially as connected with the state 
of the blood,* and a disposition to change its state. 

The natural interpretation therefore would not 
have reference to any testament, but would import, 
that the liquid, declared by our Saviour himself 
to be his blood, was blood of a condition wholly 
new, or, to follow St. Paul, a new composition con- 
sisting of his blood. 

The physical sense, that in which the synony- 
mous term diathesis is adopted by medical men 
even at the present day, is the original and pri- 
mary signification: the verb, from which both 
are derived, importing to constitute, compound, 
give consistency to, combine, as well as to dispose, 
or arrange. OO 

If it mean, reduced to a noun substantive, as it 
does mean, compact; that meaning 18 given to it 
by analogy to its physical sense ; which has rela- 
tion to a state of union in parts, keeping them in 
a body together, and binding them to adhesion : 
if it mean also testament, and such also it does - 
mean, it is because the original imports a dis- 
position ; wnde the idea even in English of a 
“ will.” These significations therefore, denoting 
compact and testament, are not primary, but de- 
rivative. What an absurdity it would be to suppose 
that a people like the Greeks, in order to explain 


* Vide Rees’ Encyc. title Diathesis. 
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matters in the course of nature, regarding the 
state of the body and changes in the blood, should 
have gone for the necessary words to positive law 
and local jurisprudence ! 

Now among all these several imports, looking 
at the circumstances, at the occasion, at the sub- 
ject matter of the discourse itself, can we hesitate, 
in translating this passage in St. Paul and the 
Evangelists, which to prefer ? 

In dealing with the Greek, a language com- 
pounding its own words, and not importing them ; 
framing them also, as easily might be shown, 
through a process which may be termed logical, 
deducing them from an original and primary signi- 
᾿ fication in other words; our work is not with the 
imagination, the dulness or the pedantry of lexi- 
cographers, but with the energies of our own minds 
and reason, seeking out and endeavouring to 
make ourselves masters of the original significa- 
tion in those primary words; pursuing a proces s 
similar to that of the Greeks themselves; natu- 
ralizing, as it were, the mind itself, and as if its 
first conceptions occurred in Greece ; training it 
there, and accustoming it not only to talk and 
write, but also to thank in Greek. 

This was accomplished by, as inspired into, the 
apostles; and they sought, by digging to the roots 
of the tongue in which they preached or wrote, 
the means of expressing themselves to the Greeks, 
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or others, in terms which with Greeks would be- 
come intelligible, because founded in a tongue 
that of the Greeks themselves, and therefore capa- 
ble of being more easily made to convey to their 
own understanding the divine truth. St. Paul 
had, like the apostles, the gift of tongues: he 
tells the Corinthians themselves not only that 
he knew Greek, but had more tongues than were 
to be found among them all. How singular then, 
and unfounded, the idea of some among our pro- 
testant divines, who would suppose that St. Paul, 
in expressing himself in Greek, could have felt 
embarrassment, and that his discourse has become 
rendered on that account obscure; still more so 
that Christ would have given to him a mission to 
the Gentiles, and not to those among the first apos- 
tles, on whom the gift of tongues had been con- 
ferred; to one in whom a similar gift was wanting; 
or that such a mission should have been by such 
a one preferred ! * ' 

If therefore the apostles wished to impress on 
the Greeks, that the liquid in the cup had under- 
gone a change of substance, and had become a sub- 
stance wholly new, that substance also blood of a 
new temperament, such as never had been seen on > 
earth beture ; they would seek out in the Greek 


* Vide Bloomfield’s Crit. Digest. St. Paul not only possessed 
himself the gift of tongues, but we find in the Acts of the Apostles, 
conferred the gift on others. 
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language, what term might relate to a condition 
of the body; to a state of blood as passing or dis- 
posed to pass from one state to another ; to a change 
in the internal invisible constitution, wrought 
either by disease and time, or purified* by medical 
skill. 

St. Paul would naturally seek in the Greek 
language for such a word ; and having found it, 
or framed it by a derivation of sense from the 
Greek roots, (a matter not necessary in this case, 
as it is to be found in Aristotle and other Greek 
writers,) he would at once adopt it, as the means 
of making the change wrought in the consecration 
of the cup intelligible to a Greek mind, and in the 
confidence that by the Corinthian he would not be 
misconceived. 

By the Corinthians accordingly St.- Paul was 
understood ; by the Corinthians not only under 
Nero, but under an Otho of the present day by the 
Corinthians still is understood, and from the same 
cause—one wholly removed from popery, or the 
pope: understood not only by the Corinthians, 
but by the whole Gregx Cuurcn; ἃ church so 
vast, and during centuries so renowned—extend- 
ing from the confines of Italy, from the shores of 
the Adriatic to the Chinese wall, and through 

* The author has some notion that the word corresponding with 


the Greek, in Hebrew, has some connexion with the idea of purif- 
cation, If so, how important is the inference! 
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Russia almost to the northern pole. Never has 
that church ceased to believe in St. Paul and the 
real presence, although some of its congregations 
may have repudiated St. Peter and the Pope. 

What stronger ‘grammatical argument can be 
adduced towards settling a disputed interpretation, 
as to the proper sense of words in any given lan- 
guage, than the acceptation of the people among 
whom that language is the vernacular tongue ἢ 
What more decisive and conclusive ? 

To hold that the Greeks have not understood 
St. Paul, writing in their own language, and 
adopting an expression having in that language 
an original, an appropriate, and even technical 
meaning, corresponding also with the circum- 
stances and occasion of the discourse, would equal 
in absurdity the pretension, which would assure 
the French, that although writing in French, 
and using terms peculiar to that language, they 
should not have understood their own Fenelon, 
or Bossuet. 

What constitutes the sense of any language, but 
the acceptation of the nation hy whom it is adopt- 
ed? and if not so adopted, what is it but jargon ? 
Surely it would not be a very logical way of going 
to work, in the translation of texts like these, to 
adopt a remote, a refined sense, appropriate to late 
and jurisprudence, and to apply such a sense to 
an occasion of potation, to the substitution of one 
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liquid for another, or to the state of a particular 
liquid at a particular moment ; to abandon at the 
same time that sense which, in the original form- 
ation of the word itself, had reference not to law 
and jurisprudence, to treaties and last testaments, 
but to matters regarding the human body, and its 
blood—to physics, a state of things also physical, 
and that of the blood itself.* | 

A remarkable turn also is given by the Evan- 
gelists to the allusion by our Saviour to wine. In 
a series of sentences very concise, it is alluded to 
not directly, but in the way of circumlocution, 
and even of amplification; with reference, not so 
much to itself, as to its source; to its pristine, not 
its actual state—‘‘ the produce of the vine.” Ex- 
press mention of wine is avoided. 

Now wine is not the first and immediate pro- 
duce of the vine; the juice of the grape undergoes 
a chemical process, through which, before it be- 
comes wine, it experiences itse]f a conversion ; to 
which also is incidental feculence or lees. If then, 
at the Last Supper, the wine itself underwent an- 
other ; if its nature, constitution, and condition, 
had been altogether changed ; changed from what 
was tmpure, to what was pure and holy; changed 


* It is an additional argument, that the word διαθήκη is not an- 
nexed to the description of the bread: if it had, as intended to be 
used, any connexion with compact, covenant, or testament, it would 
have been applied to the body as well as the blood. 
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into a matter wholly new, into the blood of a liv- 
ing God, and by that living God himself; if such 
were the diathesis that had occurred,—aptly was 
it described by St. Paul, aptly also by St. Luke, as 
‘* a new conversion into the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” aptly also by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
as ““ blood of a new consistence ;” blood also ““ new- 
ly purified,” blood of a ‘‘ new condition ;” being 
blood that never on the earth before had ever 
flowed. What, on the other hand, is the gramma- 
tical and logical sense of ‘‘ a new testament in the 
blood of the Lord,” or ‘ blood of the new testa- 
ment ;” described also as in a liquid corporeal state, 
and flowing like other blood ? 

But St. Paul settles the controversy himself ; Ὁ 
for he himself (or at least his translators from the 
Hebrew * of other epistles) shows that he (or 
they) was well acquainted with the various senses 
appertaining to the Greek word διαθήκη, according 
to the occasions on which it might be employed 
orrequired. Where St. Paul shows by the context 
of the discourse that he intends to convey the idea 
of a compact, it is adopted; where an intention 
is manifested to indicate a gratuitous disposition 
after death, in the nature of a testament, it is 
adopted likewise; in the latter case, allusion 
being made in express terms to the death of any 


* There prevails a controversy whetherthe Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by St. Paul in Hebrew or in Greek. 
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testator, as necessary to give to such an instrument 
legal effect. 

Treating, then, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, not of any testament, or compact, ancient 
or new, but of the actual state of a liquid substance 
as having become blood through an operation of the 
Lord; translating also for them the words of the 
Lord on that behalf, revealed to him by the Lord 
himself ; St. Paul would naturally intend that the 
words used to express the conversion that had been 
wrought, should by the Corinthians be understood 
in their original and natural import ; in a physical 
sense, as applying to a state of things declared, 
at the same time, to be also physical. There is 
nothing in the context of that epistle relating to 
compact or testament of any kind.* 


* The distinction of St. Paul between the old and the new, occurs 
not in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, but inthe Szconp, chap. 
lii. ver. 6 and 14; an epistle which clearly was not in the mind or 
contemplation of St. Paul when he addressed to the Corinthians the 
First. He takes indeed some pains to represent to them the differ- 
ence between the two dispensations; between the old as written, 
(to be construed therefore according to the /etter,) and the new as 
not written, but solely in the mind; ‘‘ not in tablets of stone, but in 

Fteshless tables of the heart,’ 2 Cor. iii. 3: to be expounded there- 
fore in SPIRIT, and not according to any letter written and recorded, 
none such then existing ; requiring also on that account the minis- 
try of those to whom that spirit was communicated ; ‘‘ ministers of 
ἃ NEw dispensation, a dispensation not of the Jetter, but of the spi- 
rit,’’ ver. 6. 

Again and again it must be impressed on the reader, that when St. 
Paul wrote these epistles, nothing of the new dispensation had been 
reduced to writing, or was extant as such, and held of any authority. 
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On the other hand, writing to the Hebrews, he 
had occasion to allude to compact as a matter fa- 
miliar to their minds, connected abso with their 
religious faith, and established between God and 
that people of old. It is an essential part also of 
the whole argument in that epistle, that the old 
compact had been superseded by one that was nev ; 
a matter with which those whom he was then ad- 
dressing, so far as regarded that which was of old, 
were perfectly familiar, as forming part of their 
history as a nation; but of which the Corinthians 
on the other hand, as Greeks, conversant more 
with Homer than with Moses, could have had but a 
very limited conception. It would therefore be a 
natural conclusion, and the natural interpretation, 
that St. Paul, using the word διαθήκη on such an oc- 
casion, adopted it in a sense not physical but diplo- 
matic; as alluding to the constitution not of the 
body, but of their public law. We adopt in English 
the word ““ constitution” in such a sense; but be- 
cause in ἃ work treating of the British Constitu- 
tion, we should happen to apply the term “‘ const#- 
tution,” in treating of the bodily predicament of 
any individual to whom we might allude, would 
it not approach insanity to insist, that such an ex- 
pression, so applied, should still retain the sense 
that is jurisprudential ? 

The case supposed is what actually occurs in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews itself. Even in that 
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epistle we find St. Paul using the word διαθήκη 
in a sense that is physical, in terms impossible 
to be misunderstood, and as applicable to the 
physical state of a bedy raised from the dead; in 
a sense obviously different from that to which he 
had before alluded to the favoured relation of the 
Hebrew nation towards the Almighty. 

Thus, in the last chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ver. 20, alluding to the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead, and to the state in which 
his body was so raised, he uses also the word δια- 
θήκη : omitting, however, all mention of any thing 
new, as distinguished from what was old ; omitting 
all use of the article whatever ;* cautiously sup- 
pressing what the Anglican translators have taken 
on themselves, so gratuitously, to insert; and re- 
presenting ‘‘ the God of peace, leading up from 
the dead him, the Shepherd of all flocks, him in 
himself so GREAT,+ τὸν μέγαν, in the blood of a con- 
stitution enduring for ever; ἐν αἵματι διαθήκης aiw- 


νέου :1 him, Lord of us all, JESUS.” It was of 


* Greek scholars will fully feel the importance of this suppression. 
{ Or, Shepherd supreme. 


1 What pretence of excuse is there for the clearly ungrammatical, 
unintelligible interpretation of this passage in the Anglican Version, 
for such a manifest departure from the true meaning, to say nothing 
of the mode in which on this occasion, as on so many others, the 
lofty splendour of the original is wholly sacrificed? In what school 
could these translators have learnt the first principles of taste and 
eloquence ? and how sublime the sentence in which they have muti- 


, 
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great importance, as connected with the principal 
object and argument of this epistle, that at the 
conclusion, St. Paul should remind the Hebrews 
that Christ was risen from the dead not merely in 
spirit, but in body; the blood still flowing in his 
veins, and to flow for evermore ; that blood shed 
for the remission of sins ; and which once go shed, 
dispensed from all the blood-offerings of old: a 
doctrine which it was the design of this epistle 
particularly to express. 

We must recollect that the expressions καινὴ 
διαθήκη, are words proceeding in the first instance 
from St. Paul; that they were adopted by him, 
on the occasion of his addressing the Corinthians 
before the publication of any gospel; and that the 
title of ‘‘ New Testament,” given afterwards to the 
collection of the gospels, and other writings of the 
apostles, was not then applicable to those works. 
It might also be observed that διαθήκη, weighing 
words in the nicest scales, is capable of an import 
beyond that of διάθεσις. The latter is derived 
from the present tense of the verb, denoting not 
merely the actual state or condition of the blood or 
constitution, but also a tendency in that state to- 
wards a change: whereas the former is derived 
from the aorist or past, implying not merely ac- 


lated the climax! Already had Homer dignified in the Greek lan- 
guage the notion of the SHEPHERD, investing with that title princes 
only of the earth. 
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tual condition, but also a condition resulting from 
a change already wrought; a change not at hand, 
but actually accomplished; a change not in the 
general external appearance, amounting to total 
transmutation of semblance as well as substance, 
but only in the materiality of the substance. 
Accordingly St. Paul adopts a word which in 
Greek presents that idea; the only word existing 
in that language by which it could be accurately 
conveyed, and which in Latin or English could 
aptly be rendered by no other word than that, 
however to certain ears it may resound, of tran- 
substantiation. What other word exists, the com- 
ponent parts of which answer so exactly the com- 
ponent parts of the original word in Greek? 
Surely it will not be thought unreasonable to hold 
Paul,—the inspired Paul, the apostle on whom, by 
a.miracle, was conferred the gift of tongues, who 
addressed his epistle to those who were Greeks 
themselves, in the year of our Lord 60,—a little 
mere conversant with the Greek language, as in 
use and prevalent among the Greeks of those 
days, than learned doctors of any university in our 
own days; who never, perhaps, having passed 
the narrow straits which separate England from 
France, would take upon themselves, in 1836, to 
eriticise, and to pronounce in England, under 
William IV., what was the state of the Greek lan- 
guage in Greece herself, under Nero: judging St. 
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Paul, not by the language of the day in which he 
wrote, but by that of Sophocles or of Plato, who 
lived centuries before; taking on themselves, more- 
over, to decide on the comparative merits, as con- 
nected with the Greek tongue, between the seve- 
ral writings of St. Paul himself. As well might 
the English of a Byron, or a Walter Scott, be tried 
by that of Chaucer! The language of the day, 
where literature is still kept up, is the standard 
of its excellence: the latinity even of Cicero was 
found fault with under Trajan ; and with difficulty 
we ourselves put up with English as in use under 
the Tudors. 
. To return, however, to the texts regarding the 
body. If then Christ meant to say, ‘‘ This bread 
is my body;” τοῦτο, the demonstrative used, will 
not express that sense; and because it 7s the term 
used, it is moreover on grammaticul principles 
clear, admitting not of doubt, that Christ did not 
mean bread: that what he had delivered to his 
apostles, declaring the thing so delivered to be 
his body, was any thing but bread, and had be- 
come a new distinct substance; a matter to which 
language had not yet given a name; an existence 
entirely new, new as was the drink converted into 
blood, and which was the body of the Lord—to 
use the Lord’s own words, τοῦτό pov ἐστὶ τὸ σῶμα. 
There are only two ways of expounding these 
texts. 
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One would be a supposition that Christ, whilst 
addressing his apostles, pointed to his body. For 
this supposition there is no foundation, and the 
idea is refuted by the sacred context, especially in 
relation to the cup. The bread had been appa- 
rently distributed to each apostle by the Lord him- 
self. The drink he had told them to divide among 
themselves with their own hands passing to each 
other the cup: and to this we are to refer what is 
said about the commands of the Lord having been 
obeyed ; it having been drunk of by all. The 
Lord might have pointed to his body ; but how to 
his blood ? 

It is clear that, in relation to the cup, if any 
sign were made at all; it was pointing to the cup 
itself, which we are also informed our Saviour 
held at the time of his allocution in his hands. 
But St. Luke, together with St. Paul, report ex- 
pressions, in the course of that allocution, which 
show most distinctly that Christ made no sign 
whatever, as pointing to his body, but stated most 
distinctly that what he declared to be his body 
was what had been broken and distributed. 

The other sense is, that in or before the act of 
breaking and distribution, the bread had ceased to 
be bread; that it had undergone a total change of 
substance ; that it had already become, what our 
Lord with his own lips actually declared it to be ; 
and which new substance, wrought and accom- 
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plished through a conversion of the bread, could be 
expressed properly, grammatically, and therefore 
intelligibly, under such circumstances,only by τοῦτο 
in the neuter. What would be said by a tutor at 
Eton or Winchester to his scholar, who in a Greek 
theme, meaning to point out something contained 
in a preceding sentence which should be masculine 
or feminine, should attempt to describe it by a 
demonstrative in éhe neuter ? 

It is only by understanding the sacred texts in 
the latter of the above senses, the use of the word 
τοῦτο becomes intelligible ; which unquestionably 
it would not be, if supposed applicable to the bread, 
as still continuing to be in substance bread, and 
not having undergone any conversion at all. 

This, however, is admitted by the Lutherans to 
have taken place to a certain extent; to the ex- 
tent ever of adhibiting the real presence, but con- 
substantiated with bread; the Anglican Church 
denying that the bread underwent or undergoes 
any change at all, either at the Last Supper itself, 
or after consecration at the present day. 

Then as to the reasonableness of the construc- 
tion, or, so far as mystery can be approached by 
the comprehension of reason, its consistency with 
reason ; with the reason of nature, as may be col- 
lected by our observations on her works, and with 
those conclusions, at which, by analogy to them, 
we may arrive. . It regards argument merely 
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grammatical, that a particular construction should 
be reasonable ; at least not beyond the possibility 
of being with nature and the divine will wholly 
incompatible. 

We find, through the discoveries we have made 
into the secrets of nature, disclosed to us through 
our proficiency in chemistry, that in the operations 
of nature herself, operations that are common, un- 
varied, and proceeding in regular accustomed 
order, substances vanish, depart, and reappear 
even under other forms. We find these changes oc- 
curring not only in things supposed inanimate, but 
in beings animated and alive, as in the case of | 
insects ; among which the progress of the silk- 
worm affords a beautiful and interesting illus- 
tration. 

We find also the accession of matter, to other 
matter perfectly distinct, accomplished insensi- 
bly, without any change in the external appear- 
ance, as it stood before the accession. 

We find moreover substances, the most exiguous 
in size and quantity, singularly divisible, their 
particles traced and discovered where they would 
be the least expected, perceptible to none of our 
senses in the ordinary application of them, and 
the body from which they are detached suffering 

no perceptible diminution in bulk or weight. In 
’ the grammatical sense therefore of the sacred 
D 
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text, as contended for on this occasion, there is 
nothing inconsistent even with physiology. 

Where is the difficulty in supposing Christ to 
have impressed on his own body (we must recol- 
lect it was conceived m a virgin’s womb, and 
although human, and partaking fully the nature 
of man, formed very differently from the usual 
course of human procreation) properties sumilar to 
those to be found amongst others in the general 
system of created things, on the surface even of 
‘the globe which we ourselves inhabit? 

That it had such properties, properties differing 
essentially from those of other men, is shown by 
what we read in the New Testament itself of the 
appearance of Christ's body after the resurrection. 
We there find in it the power of disguisement ; 
powerseven still more transcendent—those of sud- 
den appearance, of being sensible to the touch, 
and ‘of as sudden disparition. 

How are we to reason, even physically and 
diathetically, regarding a body framed in the 
womb of a virgin; in its original conception 
therefore less gross than that of other men; a 
body transferred from one man living, and incor- 
porated, before even his death, with ‘the bodies of 
other men; 8 body risen moreover from the dead, 
and not even allowed to see corruption? How 
reason, as to such a body, by analogy to any 
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other procreated in the ordinary course, and after 

death, the vital spark once fled, remaining cold, 

and mouldering in the tomb, the food of worms ? 

How reason, by analogy to any thing earthly, 85. 
in the resurrection even of our own mortal flesh 

at the last day? What more difficult of belief, our 

own resurrection, in mortal bodies once our own, 

again ; or the reproduction of Christ's body daily, 

on Christ’s own altar? 

What then is there in ἃ substitution of the body 
of Christ for another substance, its apparent disso- 
lution, its reproduction, its divisibility, its invisi- 
bility to mortal eye but through some other form, 
inconsistent with what in many mstances we see 
taking place in nature—with what through chemi- 
cal process we can accomplish—even ourselves ? 

If then not inconsistent with nature, how incon- 
sistent with reason? We learn from the sacred text, 
that ““ from the first was Reason :* that Reason 


* How sublime this text, when rendered into English that is 
intelligible, and approaching more truly to the original Greek of St. 
John, than the expression which the English have so siygularly 
chosen, on this occasion, as the import of AOrO >! 

The French, with much better taste, have chosen an expression, 
not ordinary and common, as in our language, “ Word,’’ but they have 
framed one from the Latin for themselves, that of Le Verse. 

The fact is, that the Latin seems to have itself no word, that 
corresponds with the dignity, majesty, and comprehensive import 
of the word AOT'O2: embracing the notion of reason, order, cal- 
eulation, system, all that appertains to the Divinity in its highest 
perfection, and not merely that of mere speech, or of one single, soli- 
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was associated with God ; and God was Rgason : 
also that Reason (which, asthe Evangelist repeats, 
was from the first with God) was made FLESH, and 
dwelt amongst us, full of grace and truth;” and, 
(from Christ himself) that Reason, so made flesh, 
was the BREAD of eternal LIFE. 

Try then the Greek of St. Paul by what would 
be the Greek of Corinth at the present day; for 
there exists no greater difference in the modern 
Greek from that of St. Paul, if so much, than in 
one dialect from another in Homer: try it by 
what would be the mode of expression which 
would be adopted, in the present moment of re- 
viving science among the Greeks, by any Greek 
professor of our modern chemistry, in Greece her- 
self, lecturing to his class, a class even of young 
Corinthians, and about to perform an experiment 
before his scholars; proposing to annihilate one 
substance, and produce another. 

Exhibiting the result of his experiment, he 
would express himself, supposing a difference to 
exist in the genders of the respective substances 


tary, unconnected expression. The Latins, however, appear to have 
sought in their own language for something, if not equivalent, at 
least conveying a corresponding idea of transcendence; for which 
reason they adopted Verbum : that higher class of words denoting 
power, government, combination, system, at least as regarding lan- 
guage, and necessary to all perfect and rational discourse. 

We should perhaps best express the sublime commencement of 
the Gospel of St. John, if in translation we used the word Prr- 
FECTION. . 
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similar to those between ἄρτος and σῶμα, precisely 
as was done by our Saviour himself. He would 
announce the new substance, and the change, by 
saying τοῦτο, &c., declaring next what it had 
become. He would never adopt in his reference to 
the new substance the gender belonging to that 
which had ceased to exist: he would, until the 
new substance was announced and defined, adopt 
the neuter; as until defined it would be innomi- 
nate—a mere πρᾶγμα, a thing without a name, to 
which, unti] a name was given and known, the 
neuter gender would in Greek alone apply. 

Supposing the discovery resulting from a pro- 
cess first adopted by himself, he would give the 
substance produced himself the first name; and 
that name, from its analogy to another of similar 
properties, might be feminine: still he would begin 
by using τοῦτο in the neuter. Our Saviour him- 
self, in speaking of the cup, declares it to be what 
in the Greek is feminine, but still he speaks of 
the cup in the neuter. He used demonstrative 
pronouns, as pointing out the things of which he 
predicated, not those which he predicated those 
things to be. 

The rule of grammar applicable to these texts 
is universal, it admits of no exception ;* and the 

* What might appear exception, in some passages which may be 


quoted from classical authors, will be found, on close examination, 
not to be such, because not within the reason of the rule itself: .as 
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obscurity of the sense in this case exists only in the 
Anglican Version, resulting from a circumstance 
peculiar to the English language and to its de- 
fects. 

In addition to these considerations, conclusive 
in themselves, it will not fail to be observed, how 
scrupulously all the sacred texts, in describing the 
action of our Saviour, as to breaking and dis- 
tributing, forbear from the use of any word denot- 
ing that what he broke and distributed was bread. 
It is stated that he broke, and gave, simply; not 
what was the matter so broken. This indeed the 
Anglican translators have taken on themselves to 
supply: and although in an ordinary case, had 
nothing followed, it might have been implied that 
what he broke and distributed was bread; yet the 
suppression in the present case is of great import- 
ance, connected with subsequent expressions, re- 
vealed by St. Paul and St. Luke, importing and 
conveying the idea, that what our Saviour de- 
clared to be his body continued bread no longer, 
and most distinctly, that what he broke and distri- 
buted was not bread, but some other substance. 


AS TO THE SECOND POINT. 


That the bread had ceased to be bread, as to its 
substance; that it had become a substance the 


where parts are alluded to of one and the same thing, and a con- 
nexion previously established independently of all discourse. 
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body of our Lord; and that such ought to be the 
interpretation of the sacred texts, so far as they 
are to be expounded by the mere rules of gram- 
mar, has been sufficiently established. The pro- 
priety of that grammatical construction is confirm- 
ed by the subsequent expressions, τοῦτο ποιεῖτα, 

Now the grammatical sense, even of these worda, 
does not seem to have been by the Anglican trans- 
lators in the least understood ; the translators seem 
to have been wholly insensible to the true import, 
as well as to the force given by them to the whole 
of the allocution, as they stand in the original 
Greek. Thus they have rendered the sense of the 
passage vague, with reference to the occasion, 
and the context almost unintelligible; whereas in 
the original the sense is most precise, and the re- 
petition of the τοῦτο most emphatic. 

They translate these important words, “‘ Do this.” 
The question at once occurs, Do what? What is 
there indicated in the texts that they should do, if 
ποιεῖτα 18 to be understood in the sense usually 
attached to the use of the word “do” or “ do 
this” in English, and by which we generally un- 
derstand mere action; action not operating on 
any particular object, or affecting any other thing 
that is expressed ; but action simply qualified and 
directed by some adverb. 

What, it may again be asked, were the apostles 
todo? What is distinctly pointed out to be done 
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by them? and how could they, at any time, eat 
bread, at table and at any meal, unless they took 
it with their hands, and applied it to their 
mouths ? 

No precise ritual is prescribed, no set form of 
prayer to be repeated, nothing so formal, and in 
such order, as that the vagueness of “ do this,” 
might be supplied by the minute particular spe- 
cification of what was directed to be done. The 
same words are used in relation to the cup, re- 
specting which our Saviour is represented only as 
having in general terms pronounced some words 
of prayer * and benediction ; and the distribution 
of bread with his own hands was an action as na- 
tural, as leaving the cup to his disciples to drink 
of it themselves. 

These questions are in themselves sufficient to 
raise a doubt whether “do this,” taking these 
words in the usual acceptation of English dis- 
course, can by any possibility be the true meaning 
of the Greek τοῦτο ποιεῖτε. 

But the Greek language, according to the uni- 
form tenor of all the lexicons, those of the higher 
class, and those used only in the ordinary schools, 


* “ Giving thanks” does not appear to the author the true trans- 
lation of the Greek, as he conceives this word, in its scriptural sense, 
not to mean compliment, or congratulation, but to be a modification 
into a verb of the Greek word denoting prayer and supplication. 
The terms of blessing and giving of thanks are used on this occa- 
sion by the Evangelists indiscriminately as if synonymous. 
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prove that ‘ do this” is an imperfect, nay even a 
false translation ; that whenever the verb πρίειν 
is used actively and followed by a noun in the 
accusative, and not alone, attended solely by an 
adverb, it means to produce, create, work, effect, 
bring about, perfect, and accomplish the thing 
indicated. 

The meaning therefore of τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, aS eM- 
ployed by our Saviour himself, imports a com- 
mand, and by necessary implication an authority, 
to them, and their successors, to produce from time 
to time on earth the same body of the Lord, by 
operating a conversion of bread similar to that 
wrought by our Saviour himeelf. 

Wuy? For a reason most natural, and almost 
obvious : in order that they, after the ascension of 
our Lord into heaven, might administer for the 
communion and benefit of others remaining, and 
still to be born on earth, that, (and according to the 
literal emphatic language of the text in the ori- 
ginal, the self-same thing,) which the Saviour had 
administered to the apostles themselves, whilst he 
was himself a living man, as a benefit personal to 
themselves, ὑπὲρ ὑμων ; that, which the apostles 
themselves had been before admonished, and previ- 
ously to the Last Supper, by Christ himself that 
they must receive as food, net in spirit but in kind ; 
feed on, not more by exciting the contemplative 
perceptions of the mind, than by bringing into 
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play the mechanical organs of ordimary manduca- 
tion, helping themselves with the hand, masticat- 
ing with the teeth, and passing what they ate 
through all the viscous defilement of the mouth ; 
going through every thing performed in the eating 
of food, ordinary, substantial, and corporeal, 
λάβετε, φάγετε. 

AFTER WHAT MANNER? The body of the Lord, 
veiled in the same disguise in which alone it had. 
been imparted even to the apostles; the body glo- 
rified, not gross; invisible to the world generally, 
as was the same body after resurrection from the 
grave; divisible also, as the loaves distributed 
among the multitude in the mountain. 

By wHat mEAns? By the sacred deposit with 
the apostles and their suecessors, of power to pro- 
duee from time to time that body, in the same 
state as it had been administered to themselves— 
by leaving thus the body accessible on earth, as 
the corpse, exhibited from time to time in the 
shroud, that lies embalmed, enclosed within the 
monument of death. 

How could that be administered by the apostles 
not brought within their reach? How brought 
within their reach, unless they were endowed, 
themselves, with a power to produce what had 
been produced by the Lord, and to operate a like 
conversion ?—the very same conversion, one may 
repeat, which he himself had wrought, and to the 
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same extent—in a simple word, and that the word 
which on the occasion actually was used, ‘‘ the 
self-same thing,” the TOYTO. 

This it was, what the apostles were to produce, 
perform, and accomplish ; this the ““ domg” en- 
joimed ; not left vague and uncertain, as by the 
Anglican translators of the sacred text, but pre- 
cisely defined in the words of the injunction itself : 
and to preclude all doubt, to render the matter 
still more distinet, the word τοῦτο, used as a de- 
monstrative of the body wrought through the con- 
version, is emphatically repeated ; as if to say, 
‘‘ That very thing which I have declared to be 
my body, and nothing but my body, which the 
rules of grammar forbid, under the circumstances, 
to be otherwise interpreted, or twisted to any 
other sense,—that self-same thing do you ac- 
eomplish and bring about yourselves.” Were 
not the translators aware that, even in Letin, hoc 
facite and sicagite have distinct significations? and 
that if the latter had been the meaning of our 
Saviour he must have used also in Greek an ad- 
verb? that only by an adverb a sense like that 
could be conveyed. 

Taking then the sacred texts together, as if they 
formed but one, the grammatical and logical sense 
of them should seem to amount to this: ‘‘ This 
is my body, what has been just broken, what 
has been just handed to you: this, which I have 
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just declared to you is my body, do you also pro- 
duce, that it may serve as ἃ monument and me- 
morial of me, my passion, and my death; nay 
more, that. by the exercise of this power committed 
to you, this my body you may yourselves also re- 
new, in order that you may administer to others 
what I myself have just administered to you: bread 
no longer bread, but in its substance changed, and 
made, as now, the body of your Lord.” 

Here again have we to reproach the Anglican 
Version. For ἀνάμνησις means something beyond 
mere remembrance, something serving to preserve 
remembrance, something appertaining, proper, 
and even sacred to the person, whose memory is 
thereby to be preserved; a keepsake, memorial, 
or monument.* Accordingly Christ does not say, 
as in the Anglican Version, ‘‘ in remembrance of 
me,” referring the act, which is to excite or keep 
alive that remembrance, to what was to be done 
by the apostles with that view ; he alludes to no 
operation of mind on their part, and to be wrought 
by themselves; but he speaks of the thing which 
they are commissioned to renew, and that it 
should serve as a thing not appertaining to them, 
but to himself; which he even calls his own ; 
using the strongest expression that grammar al- 
lows, to convey the notion of sole exclusive pos- 


* Monumentum should also seem derived from monere mentem. 
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session, ἃ pronoun not merely personal, but per- 
sonally possessive, els τήν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν. 

The Anglican translators admit that the text 
will also mean ‘“ for a remembrance of me.” But 
here a question suggests itself of vast importance, 
and to avoid the discussion of which is almost 
impossible. On what authority have they reject- 
ed, in the construction which they have adopted, 
this possessive pronoun, and substituted that mere- 
ly personal in the genitive? Why, professing 
to translate literally, have they taken on them- 
selves to change the order and structure of any 
sentence, without first having exhausted the means 
of ascertaining whether, by such a change, the true 
meaning might not be seriously affected? But 
above all, who invested them with any authority, 
inspired or infallible, to decide between conflict- 
ing versions or a conflicting sense? and what 
translation can be theologically correct, which 
proceeds hot from such an authority ? 

We believe the sacred writings inspired; we 
believe them infallible, because inspired ; but 
such our belief must be confined to their import 
in the language used in the original revelation : 
it cannot extend to any translation, unless that 
translation have similar claims to respect, also 
approved by an authority equally infallible—the 
definition or consent not of any mere local con- 
gregation, but of the GENERAL CHURCH. 
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The-doctrines of Christ were revealed not to 
those apostles only who were the authors of the 
several sacred works, but equally unto them all. 
The Evangelists, and those who wrote, were des- 
tined to teach and instruet, but not to dispense 
with teaching and. instruction, still less with 
those appointed to that sacred office equally with 
themselves, and before, of what they wrote, a 
single volume had appeared. 

For we ought never to forget, and constantly 
keep in mind, that the doctrine of Christ from the 
first, and in its fullest extent, was only deliver- 
ed, not written ; traditional, not reeorded ; eom- 
mitted to the memory of the apostles, not to 
tablets or to parchment ; engraven, not on any 
mere base metal of the earth, but on the pure, 
ethereal, intellectual mind. 

Christ wrote nothing; the Holy Ghost wrote 
nothing ; but what they declared was perfect : 
what those to whom it was delivered taught was 
also perfect ; what was learnt by their first disci- 
ples was also perfect, and neither had, nor needed, 
gospel for its support. The two first generations 
of christians had passed away before they had the 
Gospel of St. John. 

Such was it from the first. In aid of human 
infirmity, it was afterwards allowed in part to be 
recorded ; but its nature still remained as from the 
first: it was still wholly traditional, and only 
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partly reeorded, but all in harmony and concord- 
ance. The traditional law could not supersede 
the written law, or rather evidence of that law, 
nor prescribe what the written law condemned ; 
otherwise unity in doctrine, so essential to its 
truth, would at once cease; nor could the partly 
written and recorded law supersede that, which 
had prevailed before it had itself been called into 
and allowed existence. , 

It follows, therefore, that the traditional law 
must be the standard, to which is to be referred 
that which is written, in all cases regarding, theo- 
logically, its true sense and exposition; but it also 
follows, by a similar reason, that the traditional 
law can never be at variance with that which is 
written. 

The depositaries of the traditional law are also 
judges declaring the sense, and expounding it, of 
the written law; but there isa rule prescribed for 
their judgment, from which it is not even in their 
power to depart—a rule far stronger than the hea- 
then notion of destiny or fate, binding even on the 
fabled deities of old themselves. It is the promise 
of God that the Holy Ghost should instruct them 
in all truth, and that Christ would remain until 
the end of the world with his church, defending 
it against hell itself. 

It is for the Church then to decide on the theo- 
logieal sense of any sacred text, in the original or 
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a translation, by express definition or tacit con- 
sent—the General Church, and not a commission 
appointed by any English king, or by any two 
houses of any English parliament, nor even, defini- 
tively, the two houses of a mere English con- 
vocation. 

In England, however, there is too general a dis- - 
position not to interpret from Greek, as the lan- 
guage in which, as relating to the present subject, 
the word of God was revealed, and therefore with 
regard tothe Greek idiom; but to consider, as the 
identical ποτὰ οἵ God, the mere work of man—what 
is contained in the Anglican Version. Our Eng- 
lish scriptural lexicographers also are not wholly 
themselves exempt from this bad habit, and are 
occasionally disposed to deduce their Greek from 
English, not their English from the Greek. 

The usual sense only of the word ἀνάμνησις has 
been considered hitherto. But what will be 
thought, what may not be said, and what the 
strength of the deduction in point of argument, 
when we reflect, that the word is capable of an- 
other sense namely that of renewal, and a faculty 
of being renewed, as derived from ἀνὰ and véw, to 
grow, or be produced again? and thus, that the 
true version in English would be, after the words 
investing the apostles with the power of conver- 
sion, ‘‘ that my body may be on earth renewed.” 

Accordingly St. Paul describes the participation 
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of the Sacrament, as the ‘‘ announcement of the 
death of our Lord,” τὸν θάνατον τοῦ Κυρίου καταγηδλ.- 
λετε, SUPposing this composite Greek word not to 
have a much stronger meaning than mere an- 
nouncement ;* adding that it shall continue to be 
announced, on such occasions, until the day of his 
coming, ἄχρις οὗ ἂν ἔλθη. How can the mere act of 
eating bread, and drinking wine, be said to be 
the announcement of the death of the Lord? How 
much more applicable are such expressions to an 
act, by which the apostles and their successors 
were directed to produce the body of the Lord 
Jesus crucified itself! Open the shrine, uncase 
the coffin, and exhibit there the corpse of a mighty 
monarch lying during centuries embalmed, and 
let the multitude approach and touch the shroud 
which conceals from sight the pallid visage and 


* The author is persuaded a much higher sense attaches to these 
expressions in the original. The word ambascia in Italian, means 
a simple message, sent even by a common domestic ; yet we have 
exalted it into the idea we attach to an embassy, and to the high 
office of the ambassador. So the mere messenger in Greek is exalt- 
ed to the celestial state of an angel ministering to the Lord. The 
meaning therefore of St. Paul, it is conceived, is a repetition of our 
Saviour’s death; the sense in which it has been understood by the 
churches, both of the West and of the East, and in Greece herself 
_ at the presentday. Wherea message is sent a repetition is contem- 
plated, on the part of the person sending it, by him to whom it is 
intrusted, and the messenger may be said to 7epeat, when he only 
performs his commission. Pursuing a similar course, the idea of 
embassy and ambassador, or public minister, we arrive at the idea 
of administering the death of the Lord. 
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lifeless limbs ; ‘each time of such exhibition you 
would announce that monarch’s death. What 
stronger announcement, what stronger proof of 
death, than the actual production of the party 
dead ? 

That the body of Christ should still be continued 
on earth, or again revisit this world below, and be 
rendered visible to all posterity through some out- 
ward sign, under the same hidden veil which 
clothed it when administered to the apostles them- 
selves, would, if such were the Divine will, be as 
intelligible, as that itshould have continued during 
forty days on earth concealed after the resurrec- 
tion: equally so that such it should remain in the 
nature of a monument; or in a state capable of 
renewal, and being applied in the same state and 
condition in future times, as it was at the Last Sup- 
per itself; so far as reason can comprehend mys+ 
tery. But the text does not necessarily sup- 
pose this continuance, but merely a production of 
the body from time to time for a purpose pre- 
cisely similar to that, for which it had been pro- 
duced and imparted by Christ himself, before even 
his death and burial had taken’ place. Never must 
we lose sight of the fact, the important fact, that 
the apostles were made corporeally, and through 
the exercise of the animal functions, to eat and 
drink what Christ declared to be his body and 
blood, whilst he, in all the mortality of human 
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nature, was presiding at the table and regulating 
the order of the banquet. 

It would be still more comprehensible, even to 
human reason, if there existed a promise by our 
Saviour to communicate his body to each indivi- 
dual member of his church, and a command that 
each should participate in that communion as 
necessary to his salvation, that such a power 
should be given to his apostles and their successors, 
as the means by which the promise should be per- 
formed. 

The cardinal point, on which the whole turns, 
is, what did Christ at his Last Supper towards 
his apostles themselves ? 

In confirmation of the construction that has | 
been contended for, on principles so strictly gram- 
matical, there is a remarkable passage in St. 
Luke, another also in St. Paul, already alluded 
to, and which require attention. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark content themselves 
with repeating the express unqualified declaration 
of Christ, that what he distributed was ““ hés 
Bony.” But St. Luke and St. Paul report our 
Saviour as adverting himself to the acts of break- 
ing and distribution, (which they only relate,) in 
the course of his allocution to the apostles: St. 
Paul to the breaking, τὸ κλώμενον ; St. Luke to 
the distribution, τὸ διδόμενον ; also, as adding that it 
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was done in relation to the apostles, and on their 
behalf, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. 

To any one acquainted with the idiom of the 
Greek language, the regular translation is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ This is my body, the thing that was 
broken and distributed.” The mysterious silence 
of all the sacred writers in describing the object 
of the breaking and distribution, above noticed, 
is thus cleared away ; because our Saviour him- 
self says, and by necessary implication, that what 
he had broken and distributed was not bread, but 
his body: this repels also any notion of a sign, or 
pointing to his body with the hand, as explaining 
τοῦτο. St. Matthew and St. Mark therefore, fol- 
lowing St. Paul, content themselves with de- 
claring that the τοῦτο was declared by Christ 
himeelf to be his body. 

Here again we have to complain of the Angli- 
can translators. They render the phrase thus, 
“ This is my body that was broken for you.” The 
correct, the literal translation, what the youngest 
Etonian could hardly have missed, would have 
been “ the thing broken for you.” If they chose 
to adopt the preterite as well as the participle, 
then to give the effect of the original they should 
have written, “ the thing that was broken ;” and, 
as the narrations ofthe Evangelists and St. Paul 
are silent on what had been broken and- distri- 
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buted, we should have had the full sense of the 
text in all its force, importing that the body 
was the identical thing which Christ had broken 
and distributed. 

Why, on what grounds, and by what excuse is 
to be explained this departure from the sacred 
originals both in spirit and in letter? Why the 
order and structure of the sentence again so ma- 
terially changed? Why, instead of a sense so pre- 
cise, express, and explicit, this substitution of one 
-80 indefinite and vague, when the idiom of the 
English language is so analogous, in this instance, 
to that of the Greek, and admits at once so easily 
translation ? 

But the texts of St. Luke and St. Paul Jead us 
much further. The declaration that this commu- 
nion of the Lord’s body was for the personal bene- 
' fit of themselves, for to them only had it been 
administered, ὑπερ ὑμῶν, tends to explain why 
Christ proceeded to give them, and their success- 
ors, the power of operating the same conversion 
which he had just wrought himself. 

There were no means by which others could be 
made partakers of the body of Christ, unless the 
apostles were in a situation and empowered to 
reproduce the body, as it had been produced to 
them by Christ, before the actual death even of 
our Saviour, at the Last Supper : to administer it to 
the faithful, until the day of the Lord’s coming, in 
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the same state in which it had been produced to 
themselves. If Christ instituted on this occasion 
a sacrament, his apostles were the first to whom 
it was administered : there is no reason to suppose 
that it was intended to confer on them, through 
this sacrament, any higher grace than on the 
meanest individual, who might in aftertimes 
approach the sacred altar to become in communion 
with the Lord; ‘‘ that he should dwell in the 
Lord, and the Lord in him.” 

It is also the peculiar feature of the religion 
established by Christ, that in all matters relating 
to what are called sacraments, in the opinion 
of English protestants more particularly and 
rigidly, the communication takes place of the 
sacramental grace, not directly from Christ to 
the individual, but through the intervention of 
those, who, as successors of the apostles, or de- 
puted by them, have the ministry of God’s Chureh. 
Thus as power was given to the apostles to pro- 
duce the body of the Lord, in order that, in the 
language of the Anglican Catechism itself, it might 
be ‘‘ verily and indeed taken,’ by the faithful; so 
that they might be partakers of it without sin, 
power was given to the same apostles to absolve 
from sin: ‘‘ whose sins ye shall forgive they are 
forgiven.” 

Consider then how the transaction at the Last 
Supper consists with, and is a performance of a 
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promise given by Christ throughout the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John. That chapter deserves the utmost 
consideration. 

Previously to revealing his intention of making 
his disciples partakers of his body, and to prepare 
their minds, or rather aid a belief of the mystery 
he was about to reveal, he operated the miracle of 
multiplying the loaves and fishes. There was no 
figure there in what Christ said or did : the loaves 
were multiplied, and the multitude ate ; there re- 
mained even more than was consumed: and the 
miracle accomplished, he reveals the doctrine that 
his body was to be, and should be, given to them ; 
that not only his body was food, but that they 
must eat of it, without which they had no chance 
of eternal life ; and that “ he, eating his body and 
drinking his blood, remains in Christ, and Christ 
in him.” 

In vain even the disciples murmured ; in vain 
they alleged the difficulty of belief; whilst the 
Jews asked how such a matter was possible? and 
we find that many who had been prone to em- 
brace his doctrines followed him no more; he 
was deserted almost by the twelve. Christ chose 
that they should depart from him, rather than to 
depart himself from the letter of what he had said. 
He would not be understood, or thought even, to 
speak figuratively a single moment ; and seeing the 
hesitation and difficulty not only of the Jews, but 
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of all by whom he was surrounded ; that he was on 
the point even of being left solely to himself; he, 
even at that risk, the more tenaciously adhered to 
the letter; declaring that the letter even was true, 
and his body food, to be eaten not spiritually or in 
the conception of the mind, but in truth, ἀληθῶς. 

So far from modifying or softening down what 
he had said, he replies to their objections only by 
announcing another mystery, as difficult, if not 
more so, to be understood—his ascension before 
their own eyes into the highest of the heavens. 
All this was said by our Saviour in this chapter 
of St. John; all this was announced; and we 
find all performed also—to the letter. 

Accordingly at the Last Supper the body was 
given as food, as corporeal food, to be consumed 
by the organs of flesh as ordinary food ; with the 
declaration moreover, the express declaration, as 
far as language could convey the idea the most 
direct and precise, that what was so corporeally 
consumed was also corporeally the substance of 
Christ himself, and of Christ alone. Is it pos- 
sible to consider these sacred texts, and to com- 
pare the transactions they reveal with what was 
announced in the sixth chapter of St. John, all 
followed so exactly to the very letter, and yet talk 
of figure ? 

Figure! what blasphemy would it not almost 
amount to, if one indulged in such an idea! Could 
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it be consistent with the truth, the goodness, the 
humane disposition of Christ, to have practised on 
his hearers so cruel a delusion ? to have continued 
to speak figuratively, when the figure he had used, 
if figure it had been, was so obviously misunder- 
stood, and produced on all not edification, but 
scandal? to keep up that scandal which his words 
had created, merely because he was understood 
to speak in asense not figurative but literal ? to 
play not only with their best feelings, but with 
their fears, and even with their souls? Was it con- 
sistent with one, who declares in the same chapter 
a wish of conciliating disciples and drawing them 
around his person, to drive by such a discourse 
away even those, by whom he till then had been 
followed? and can we reconcile the deportment 
evinced on the occasion in any other mode than 
on the ground, that what he spoke was not the 
mere spirit of life, but its very letter; the word 
of God literal and true; not susceptible of modi-> 
fication or qualification ; and, although not only 
his disciples, but the heavens and the earth them- 
selves should pass away, incapable of change. 
Enough, perhaps more than enough for our 
purpose, which was merely to discuss the sacred 
texts in the sense appertaining to them which is 
merely grammatical; and it is in favour of the 
construction sought to be established, that it is 
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of Europe, of Africa, whilst Christian, and of all 
Asia, with the exception of a few limited con- 
gregations, in a confined portion also of Europe, 
divided on the construction appertaining to those 
texts even among themselves—that it has so pre- 
vailed since the first establishment of Christianity 
itself, questioned only by the Jews. 

England prides herself on having been the first, 
in modern times, to have repeated, and on repeat- 
ing daily, the question ‘first put by the Jews; but 
may it not have happened thet her Wickliffe, 
himself an Englishman, himself not aware of 
the deficiencies of the English language, its ina- 
bility to express with precision that of any other 
country ancient or modern, from an essential dif- 
ference in an essential point necessary to the right 
understanding of discourse, should have thought 
only in English when he ought to have thought 
in Greek ; and may it not have happened that in 
tthe times in which he lived, the knowledge of 
Greek itself was in England very limited, attain- 
able only by a few, and without those facilities of 
acquiring in that language any proficiency, which 
on the revival of letters, through the agency of the 
press, became at a subsequent period so abundant 7 

From all discussion as to the theological sense 
of the sacred texts, the author of the preceding 
pages has cautiously abstained: he calls, however, 
on those who would enforce their own sentiments 
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in such a behalf, to commence their labours by 
proving themselves more skilled in the knowledge 
of grammar, and more conversant with the rules 
of correct translation, than the authors seem to 
have been of that Version, appointed to be read in 
the service of the Church of England—especially 
with respect to those passages of the sacred writ- 
ings which regard the transactions of the LOR D’S 
SUPPER. 

A language which, like the English, has but 
few roots that are indigenous, and which is in the 
habit, almost in the necessity, of importing annu- 
ally words from other nations, is little calculated 
to render with accuracy the word of God: it is 
also subject to vicissitude, and to changes, which 
preclude the idea of permanence in the significa- 
tion of the words which it adopts. A revision of 
the Bishops’ Bible was called for in the reign of 
James I.; a revision of the King’s Bible is more 
generally, and, indeed, loudly called for in the 
present times ; on the ground not only of length 
of time having operated a considerable change in 
itself, but of the great revolution which has taken 
place in the English language, since the accession 
of George III., the first author of which was that 
eminent scholar, who first compiled a dictionary 
of our language deserving that name. The effect 
of that revolution, has been almost to banish from 
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and to substitute for them others, taken from the 
Greek, the Latin, and other languages, having 
with our own little in common. Words thus im- 
ported, in consequence of the very extended cul- 
tivation of letters which has ensued, and among 
all classes, have acquired an acceptation, and be- 
come naturalized ; understood even by those still ig- 
norant of the languages from which they have been 
adopted. The language which we speak, especially 
that which we write, in the present day, is more 
Latin than English: we seek even preferably in 
our writings that which to the Latin most ap- 
proaches, and from English flies off. 

The consequence has been, that words formerly 
of strength and energy in our language, have lost 
their pristine dignity and honour; they have be- 
come lowered in popular respect, and experienced 
ἃ sort of degradation. The English of the Scrip- 
tures, which in the last century was highly appre- 
ciated—extolled even, and perhaps too far—has 
not escaped ; and words which, before this inva- 
sion of latinity, stood lofty and on high, are now 
classed among those which we consider mean and 
vulgar. Latinity, however, has imparted to us a 
majesty of which undoubtedly our scriptural ver- 
sions should partake; and in which, in their present 
state, they certainly are wanting. So far as a revi- 
sion regards the Greek, never had the Episcopal 
Bench brighter instances of proficiency in that lan- 
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‘ghage than in the sees as at present filled of 
Lonpon and of GLocester; and such a revision 
could not take place under better auspices. 


ADDENDA. 


Ir has been noticed, in the preceding pages, 
how deeply its author lamented the want of access 
to many books, which he had wished particularly 
to have consulted : they were those not of ancient 
but of modern times, constituting part of that 
scriptural erudition, to which the fathers of the 
present generation were strangers, against which 
he has himself inveighed with some severity, and 
which by them would never have been endured. 
He has alluded to those covered attacks upon 
Christianity which, in Germany more particularly, 
are directed with considerable address, seeking 
gradually to undermine its foundation, under the 
pretence of scriptural elucidation, and philological 
dissertation : through what has obtained the name 
of scriptural neology. 

With this view various readings are suggested 

ES 
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and collected, matters respecting the sacred writ- 
ings, hitherto received by general consent, are 
called in question, and under the pretence of 
scholiastic comment, the mind is led to a scepticism 
leading finally, but gradually and insensibly, to 
a repudiation of all belief whatever in what we 
have been accustomed hitherto to venerate as reve- 
lation. The impious Dupuis had indeed long since 
told us that Germany laughed even to scorn such 
an idea: he was wrong only in this—that its ene- 
mies, leaving sarcasm and ridicule to the French 
and to Voltaire, go to work in a more plodding 
way; that of biblical history, and biblical criticism, 
affectedly elaborate and essentially false. 

Unless indeed the doctrine of an authority given 
to the Church, and to the Church alone, to expound 
the sacred texts, and to decide controversies ema- 
nating sometimes from conflicting texts themselves, 
be admitted ; various readings, the absence of 
originals, and the obscurity in which time involves 
all that is remote, are circumstances calculated to 
create scruple in those, who will not give them- 
selves time to reflect, that they tend in themselves 
forcibly to demonstrate the expediency, the neces- 
sity even, of such a tribunal. 

In choosing human means to indicate and ad- 
judge the law, the Divinity must have adopted 
also measures to render thoge means perfect, and 
available to that end; and the election could be 
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only between matter and the mind. Matter, pe- 
rishable in its nature, must have been in that 
nature changed, through operations not natural 
but miraculous: the mind, to avoid those aberra- 
tions to which the mind is so subject, must have 
received a new impulse, directing it to decide only 
what was right, and have been guarded also by 
an influence averting from it all that should be 
wrong. That the Divinity chose not matter, but 
the mind, is demonstrated, not only by express 
declarations in the sacred writings to that effect, 
but by the fact, that the originals of those writings 
have long since disappeared: and thus the argu- 
ment, which a false philosophy would direct 
against Church authority and revelation, turns 
upon itself. 

Even if it had mot been necessary that the mind, 
made the depositary and arbiter of the faith, 
should be rendered perfect, in order that its judg- 
ment should be true; still the resort would be to 
the course in which we usually estimate the cor- 
rectness of mental conclusions, namely, to the 
opinions not of one individual, or of two, but to the 
general opinion of the whole community, or of 
the majority among those by whom it should be 
constituted. Even in such a view of things there 
would be an end to that senseless unintelligible 
jargon, called ‘‘private judgment.” Howis ‘ pri- 
vate judgment” to be intelligibly defined? What 
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in a matter of general concern does it imply? and 
if it is to be adhibited by many, to one and the 
same position, what does it become if there arise 
the slightest discrepancy? Error there must be 
where discrepancy arises, somewhere ; and how 
can that be judgment which is error, falsity, and 
untrue? what pretension to such a name? 

Since the preceding Essay was committed to the 
press, the author has succeeded in obtaming access 
to the books following: 1. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Scriptures. 2. Kuinoel’s Gospels and Acts 
in Greek, with copious Annotations in Latin. 
3. Dr. Campbell’s Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 4. Dr. Macknight’s Epistles of St. Paul. 
5. The last edition of Parkhurst’s Lexicon. 

1. To do adequate justice to the elaborate work 
of Mr. Horne is no easy task. To English lite- 
rature it is a valuable accession, and it has the 
merit of putting the reader on his guard against 
the system of German neology. From this work 
it appears, that Wickliffe translated solely from 
the Vulgate, and, as supposed in the above Essay, 
was ignorant of Greek: probably so of all other 
languages, ancient or modern, except Latin and 
his vernacular tongue. That he should have 
misunderstood the Latin, and conceived hoc facite 
to be the same as sic agite, giving. to the verb 
facere the sense of imitation, instead of production, 
was a matter likely to occur: and the mterpreta- 
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tion of the Latin by one who, it now seems, was 
ignorant of the Greek original, in the minds of all 
reasonable men would go for nothing. The An- 
glican Version, under such circumstances, gains 
nothing by any authority attaching to Wickliffe. 

2. Kuinoel, who, although commended for his 
learning by Horne, is nevertheless denounced by 
him as leaning to the neology of the German school, 
throws off all reserve. He lays down that the 
Scriptures are to be treated and interpreted as any 
other writings, and without any regard to theology 
whatever: ‘‘ neque interpretatio, such are the 
words of his preface, “" ex nostre etatis theologia 
atque philosophia repetatur et sensus constituatur.” 
It was with some surprise the author found this 
work to have for its sole publisher in London, 1835, 
an eminent Catholic bookseller in New Bond 
Street. . 

3, 4, 5. Dr. Campbell, Dr. Macknight, and 
the last edition of Parkhurst, throw no new light 
on the wording of the sacred texts; except that 
they consider διαθήκη, where it is rendered testa- 
ment, to mean more properly daz and dispensation. 
The connexion of this word with purification in 
the Hebrew, of which the author had a confused 
notion, is to a certain extent confirmed in Park- 
hurst. 

It has happened to the author to have discovered 
himself, from one of the letters attributed by 
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Barnes and others to Euripides, that διατέθημι has 

relation to the state of the body, even in ordinary 
parlance. Thus in the 5th Epistle, addressed by 
Euripides to Cephisophon, in representing that he 
and his companion had not suffered in the course 
of their journey from illness, says, that they had 
reached Macedonia, τὸ σῶμα οὐ μοχθηρὸς διατέθεντες, 
in other words, in body and limb safe and sound. 

In Stephens’s Thesaurus are numerous instances 
quoted of a similar import. This physical sense 
appears to have escaped the attention of every 
commentator, and perhaps has been adverted to 
for the first time, in reference to these sacred texts, 
by the author of this Essay. 

The English translators and commentators 
above quoted, seem also to have been equally in- 
sensible to the discordance between τοῦτο and ἄρτος, 
and as to the true sense of ποιεῖτε, as their prede- 
cessors in the reign of James [. Not so however 
Kuinoel. 

This pious professor of theology, who discards 
all theology in the interpretation of the sacred 
writings, appears to have felt this discordance | 
very sensibly, but, without expatiating on it, flies 
away from any difficulty, by quoting as the autho- 
rity for such a deviation the learned sacred philo- 
logist Glassius. Very fortunately the author was 
able to get at Glassius, and to expose threugh him 
great want of candour in Kuinoel. So far from 
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supporting the text, in the sense of Kuinoel, he 

argues with Bellarmine against the cross reading 

suggested by the Calvinist Longa; and where he 

alludes to the demonstrative adopting the gender 

of what the thing is indicated to be, he gives pre- 

cisely those instances already noticed by the author 

of this Essay, (vide note, ina previous page, ) where 

the matters indicated and predicated are parts of 
the same thing, where asingular includes a plural, 

as in the case of an army, &c. and in general where 

there exists an identity or close connexion between 

two subjects wholly independent of discourse.* 

Glassius therefore is an authority in favour of 
what has been advanced respecting τοῦτο by the 

author, and supports not in the least Kuinoel.: 
—Vide Guassius Phil. Sac. Lib. 111. de pronom. 

Edit. 1645 Iene. A word more on this point 

would be superfluous. 

To conclude the whole. It has been suggested 
in the above Essay, that the cup consecrated by 
our Saviour contained a MIXTURE, and not mere 


_ * Glassius quotes a passage from Sallust which well explains those 

he quotes from the sacred writings in Greek. ‘ Est locus in car- 
cere, quod Tudlianum dicitur.’? Here the discourse turns on part of 
one and the same thing, namely, the prison: so on the same princi- 
ple, nunc domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus. Another case 
put by Glassius is where one word stands for another, embracing the 
idea of many, as σπερμα, seed, Matthew xiii. 38; or only one, as Christ, 
- Gal. 3. 16.—Recompense honnete to him who shall succeed in prov- 
ing the author in this respect grammatically wrong. 
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wine. This notion derives support from writers 
on the customs of the Hebrews quoted by Kuinoel, 
from whom it should seem that in the cup after a 
meal there was always mixed with the wine water. 
Hence probably the usage of the Catholic Church 
in consecration at the present day, as that of 
adopting bread unleavened. Drxt. 
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